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Editor’s 
introduction 


Frances O’Neill 
Northern Michigan University 


Long before I knew either that I would be a teacher or that I would 
end my professional life in the academy, my view of both teaching and the 
academy had been clearly defined. Those teachers I most admired, both 
in high school and in my undergraduate studies in chemistry, were men. 
Rumpled and liberally dusted with chalk, they filled the old dark slate 
boards with arcane symbols, equations, and intricate diagrams. Their 
authority was absolute, their knowledge vast, and the respect, not to say 
fear, they commanded was reflected in the rapt attention of their 
students. As one of the few women in these classes, I secretly envied their 
status and vowed that I too one day would stand in such a position of 
unchallenged power. 

Well, of course, it didn’t work out that way. High school students 
changed some time between my days in Mr. Paine’s College Algebra class 
and my own tenure in a similar position. Oh, I maintained the rumpled 
and chalk-dusted appearance quite well, but I don’t recall any of my 
students gazing up at me with the same gape-mouthed deference I was 
sure my teachers had commanded. As I progressed as a teacher, I came, 
in fact, to understand that such deference could hardly be equated with 
learning, that teaching to be effective needed to be far more interactive. 
In effect, I moved from the transmission theory of teaching to the 
constructivist. I think in the end I probably had more fun than the 
teachers of my youth and yet a part of me still mourns the passing of those 
iconic teachers and professors, their beautifully crafted lectures and 
unchallenged authority. 
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My view of the acadamy was also shaped during my undergraduate 
experience. I played in the Symphonic band at Michigan State Univer- 
sity when it was conducted by the legendary Leonard Falcone. His 
standards and musical taste were high—no reedy, hackneyed Pomp and 
Circumstances when we played for commencement. It was to the glori- 
ous music of Verdi and the Triumphal March from Aida that the 
Michigan State faculty processed into the auditorium or the stadium. 
The pagentry of those professors—mostly men—respelendent in their 
academic garb and dignified in their slow procession to their seats made 
an enormous impression on me. What it must be like to belong to such an 
august assemblage! 

When I later read Virginia Woolfs A Room of One’s Own, how 
charmed I was by her description of dinner in one of the all-male 
“Oxbridge” universities. There was candlelight, glowing on polished old 
panelling, waiters with immaculate white napkins pouring fine old port, 
of such a vintage that it immediately provoked the most rational and 
pleasing of discourses. With the image of those academic processions of 
my undergraduate days still vivid in my imagination, I barely took note 
of the austere and dour contrast Woolf drew between that Oxbridge 
setting and a similar gathering at Fernham, one of the women’s colleges. 
The academy, I was sure, was all candlelight, fine wine, late night 
conversations such as Woolfs husband enjoyed as a member of 
Cambridge’s Apostles, and John Henry Newman’s Idea of the University, 
surrounded and supported by the magnificent solemnity of Verdi’s 
music. 

Well, there is no candlelight in my office at Northern Michigan 
University. The fine old port has been replaced by a stale cup of coffee I 
poured yesterday but still have not found time to drink, and I find that 
listening to Verdi late at night when I am trying to read innumerable 
undergradute essays only distracts and prolongs the task. Even our 
academic procession at the December graduation fails to generate much 
magic. Having found the only available parking space blocks from the 
sports arena, fighting through the snowstorm that inevitably accompa- 
nies December commencement, we fly into our assembly room, 
snowcovered, windblown, and only just in time. The measured and 
dignified tread of those processions of my imagination has been replaced 
with the furtive stomping of snow from one’s sturdy boots and the fervent 
hope that the audience will not notice the incongruity between those 
boots and one’s academic gown. 

On reflection I realize, of course, that my nostalgia is for style, not 
substance. That mysterious dance, as Parker Palmer describes the 
relationship between teacher and student, is as seductive and as compel- 
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ling as ever even as the settings, the costumes, and the steps change and 
evolve. I am not the same teacher I was years ago, trying to whip up 
enthusiasm among high school juniors for Pascal’s triangle and the 
Binomial Expansion Theorem. I am not even the same professor today 
that I was when I first came to NMU six years ago. As the dance takes 
on increasing complexity and interest, the setting recedes inversely. E- 
mail and the Internet render walls, panelled or not, superfluous. As the 
dancers learn that in the most interesting dances partners constantly 
change roles, so too do they learn that the “gowned and furred” authority 
of the teacher—to use Woolf's felicitous phrase—may be shared. 

This issue of the Journal of Thought examines changes in the 
academy, particularly that part of it devoted to teacher education. For 
some of our contributors, these changes are exciting and productive. 
Others see the old vision of the panelled walls and gleaming candlelight 
of the academy replaced with the harsh glare of the marketplace, the 
rational discussion of ideas replaced by the commercial hawking of 
programs and students as products for a global economy. All acknowl- 
edge change. 

Anthony G. Rud Jr. opens our consideration of change with his piece, 
“Disciplined Listening, Undominated Dialogue: Online Inquiry and 
Teacher Renewal.” In his examination of the Internet as a vehicle for 
developing a community of inquiry among professors and practitioners 
in the field, Rud starts from the presumption of convenience; online 
discussion may simply be the only practicable way to bring widely 
separated people into a community of inquiry. However, as the project 
develops, it comes to take on unique characteristics which Rud analyzes 
from the context of a taxonomy of thinking skills and dispositions. One 
of the interesting findings in Rud’s study is the ability of e-mail inter- 
changes to produce what the Quakers call “listening silences,” pauses in 
the discourse in which the listener takes time to consider what has been 
said before constructing a response. Indeed, Rud concludes that technol- 
ogy has contributed to a strengthening and deepening of discourse in a 
way that even fine old port may not have facilitated. 

Michael Colonnese ruminates on our changing views of the academy 
and our role as professors within it. His essay, “Business Metaphors in 
Higher Education: Students as Products/Students as Customers,” fo- 
cuses unerringly on the zeitgeist in higher education, which views the 
university through the lens of the “educational-service-marketing-model,” 
and finds the business metaphor wanting. We dehumanize our students 
and diminish our enterprise when we view the student as a customer, 
tailoring our content and delivery to the vagaries of what the market will 
bear. For Colonnese, students are our “fellow travelers, persons with 
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whom we are engaged in a systematic, long-term, altruistic relation- 
ship...” The ethical questions Colonnese’s essay raises are important in 
an age in which the interests of business/politics have increasingly 
become those of the academy. 

Perhaps no document better exemplifies the subversion of academic 
aims to business aims as does the report of the Council on Aid to 
Education, Breaking the Social Contract: The Fiscal Crisis in Education, 
published in 1994. In the Winter 1997 issue of the Journal of Thought I 
asked readers to respond to this report. My hope was that some of our 
readers would wish to challenge the assumptions not only of the report 
but of the larger society, which seems to accept without question the 
application of the business template in all social contexts. John F. 
Covaleskie took up the challenge and offers “Breaking The Social 
Contract: The Fiscal Crisis in Education—Analysis and Critique.” 
Covaleskie undertakes to challenge the validity of the fundamental 
assumption that economic growth (and hence, the well-being of the 
nation) is dependent on increasing access to postsecondary education, 
and to consider the social and educational implications of that assump- 
tion having achieved, in his words, “canonical status.” While acknowl- 
edging that the report raises important issues of social justice in its call 
for universal access to a university education, Covaleskie goes on to 
demonstrate the inherent weaknesses in the report’s argument that 
such access is both a necessary and sufficient gaurantor of economic well- 
being. He concludes with an analysis of the attenuation the concepts 
“education” and citizen” have suffered as the business metaphor has 
come to dominate the national conversation. 

Teacher Education in particular has become the focus of attention of 
reformers and, again, the business model looms large in their consider- 
ation. Lawrence A. Baines, Wade Carpenter, and Gregory Stanley offer 
a pointed and witty critique of the teacher-as-widget model in their 
“Generic Engineering: The Homogenization and Standardization of 
Teacher Preparation.” No one is spared their mordant criticism from the 
liberal arts faculty to the evaluators in the National Council for Accredi- 
tation of Teacher Education and the American Association of Colleges of 
Teacher Education as Baines, Carpenter, and Stanley attempt to show 
the intellectual complexity and pedagogical individuality that good 
teaching requires. Teaching is, they maintain, an art, not a one-size-fits- 
all process, and therefore a singularly inappropriate activity for the kind 
of accreditation visits and standardization to which they think most 
schools of education are subject. 

Certainly, just as the Halogen high intensity lamp has replaced the 
candlelight and the Internet the Oxbridge dining hall, so too do many 
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professors today bear little resemblance to the magisterial men who 
bestrode the lecture halls of my youth. We are a more diverse group, 
racially, ethnically, by age, and by gender. And for many of us, collabo- 
ration has replaced the splendid and autocratic isolation of those earlier 
professors. But what do we mean by collaboration and how effective is it 
as a means of advancing knowledge and seeking truth? Barbara Thayer- 
Bacon and Sherlon Pack-Brown set out to untangle the assumptions and 
meanings implicit in our embrace of collaboration. Their “What is 
Collaboration? Diverse Perspectives” offers.a closer look at this model, 
using four dimensions of personal identity (race, social class, ethnicity, 
and gender) to unpack its multifarious meanings. After exploring the 
many permutations a collaborative relationship may take, Thayer- 
Bacon and Pack-Brown offer three case studies which illustrate these 
variations and also the differing successes each experiences. As those of 
us in the field of teacher education prepare for NCATE evaluations and 
develop other documents for our field, we will, I think, use the term 
collaboration more carefully, with a fuller understanding of its nuances, 
having read this piece. 

Ann Luther also values collaboration, particularly that between 
teacher and student, but she does not wish to dismiss entirely the role of 
the professor as lecturer. In fact, she argues in “The ‘Old’ Method of 
Teaching vs. The ‘New’ Method of Learning” that the authority of the 
lectern must go hand in hand with the newer collaborative models of 
teaching. Students need to see knowledge and competency modeled 
before they can accept the professor as one whose partnership in 
collaboration is to be valued. Further, Luther is concerned that in the 
interest of collaboration and community, we may move too far from 
acknowledging the individual and his/her responsibilities. In fine Aris- 
totelian style, she advocates a pedagogical position which occupies a 
mean between the lecture-dominated classroom of the past and the small 
group, collaborative model of the present. 

Finally, we conclude with the sixth and last part of Susan Finley’s 
screenplay “Professional Lives in Context—Socialization Experiences of 
Beginning Teacher Educators.” In this series, Finley has afforded us an 
insider’s view into the lives of young teacher-educators as they negotiate 
their personal differences and accomodate to the institutional culture. In 
reading over the many conversations she records, I am suddenly heart- 
ened. The panelling, the waiters with snow-white napkins, the candle- 
light and port may not be there, but Finley’s young protagonists are, Iam 
convinced, equally as engaged as Woolf's young Oxbridge students, their 
spines equally as lit (again Woolf's wonderful image) by the nature of 
their discourse. As I reach for that cup of day-old coffee, I have a sudden 
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epiphany. The academy is as vital and exciting as it ever was. Itis not the 
academic regalia, the accoutrements of privilege, the dusty slate boards 
of musty lecture halls, the dignity of old men walking gravely to Verdi. 
It is the minds and conversations of our colleagues and the diverse ideas 
our contibutors offer, it is the transforming collaboration with eager and 
questioning students. And, of course, one can still procure a fine old port. 
To the academy!! 


Journal of Thought, Summer 2000 


Disciplined Listening, 
Undominated Dialogue: 
Online Inquiry and Teacher Renewal 


Anthony G. Rud Jr. 
Purdue University 


Can teachers form an online Internet community focused on inquiry? 
I ask this question and come up with “perhaps” as the answer. In this 
article, I begin by setting the context with a brief discussion of the term 
community and in particular a community of inquiry. I then use as an 
example an online and face-to-face professional development seminar I 
led for public school teachers at The North Carolina Center for the 
Advancement of Teaching (NCCAT). 

I analyze several key exchanges of the seminar, using a thinking 
skills framework developed at NCCAT, comparing briefly the nature of 
online exchanges with the face-to-face dialogue. Given this limited 
experience, and success, with online professional development of teach- 
ers, I conclude by raising briefly several issues that have relevance for 
the professional development of teachers, particularly in light of claims 
made regarding the Internet and its use in education. 


Community Defined 


We often speak loosely of community, such as a “bedroom commu- 
nity” and so forth. I specifically use the word to define a group sharing 
common interests and goals, where norms such as respect, mutual 
support, and explicit communication are important. A number of present- 
day authors note several factors in today’s societies that weaken this 
sense of community. The team of scholars who wrote Habits of the Heart 
(Bellah et. al. 1985) explores in detail how individualism in our society 
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opposes such community norms. They advocate a number of ways to 
bring people together in arrangements that promote the kind of commu- 
nication I sought in the activity discussed here. 

Other factors responsible for a weakening of community are the 
media. Critics have noted for years the deleterious effects of mass 
communications (principally television) upon family and social life, not 
to mention its powerful effects on formal schooling (Postman 1992, 1995). 
Mass communications are principally broadcast or one-way technolo- 
gies; the Internet presents some chances for community building in a 
different way due to its interactive qualities. 

Developing a community of educators around a common and shared 
culture is difficult (cf. Short 1992; Sergiovanni 1994). I contend that it is 
vital. The individualism Bellah and other critics note in American society 
plays out in schools. Public schoolteachers are isolated from one another 
in the well known “egg crate” administrative and physical structure of 
schools (Rud 1993). Yet many of these teachers (and administrators) 
voice a desire to form attachments with other educators, and to share 
ideas and concerns. My position, where I worked with different groups 
of teachers on a weekly basis, allowed me to try to serve this need for 
community. 


A Place for a Community of Inquiry 


Moreover, what teachers most devoutly wish for once they have mas- 
tered the structural dynamics of their schools and classrooms is that 
which brought so many of them to teaching in the first place, support 
for and assistance with realizing the educative ends of instruction. 
(Fenstermacher 1992, 11) 


My work at NCCAT afforded me opportunities to develop a commu- 
nity of educators who would inquire into those issues stated above by 
Fenstermacher. NCCAT, a unit of The University of North Carolina 
system, is a center devoted to teacher renewal for North Carolina public 
school teachers. At NCCAT teachers from across the state explore 
advanced topics in the liberal arts and sciences and the professions in 
residential week-long “seminars” of about two dozen participants, usu- 
ally from different grade levels and a variety of specialties (Rud 1992). 
I wanted to see how the relatively new medium of information technol- 
ogy, particularly Internet conferencing, could be used to support further 
the construction of a community of inquiry (Lipman, Sharp, & Oscanyan 
1980; Lipman 1998) at the Center. Inquiry defines a special type of 
community. It is characterized by a shared goal of investigation of 
conceptual issues and bound by norms of collegiality and mutual learn- 
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ing. Light reliance upon outside authorities for sources of knowledge 
should also prevail. 

I theorized that the Internet, well known as aleveler of authority and 
spreader of knowledge, could help to create such a community defined by 
inquiry. I relied in part on research by teacher educator Helen Harrington 
and her colleagues in online community building among teacher educa- 
tion students to support this work with teachers. 


Teacher Renewal and Online Conferencing 


Or should we incorporate technology in a manner that suggests that 
learners and ideas are at the core of the educational process; that the 
teacher too, is a learner; that learning is a social process; and that, 
often, the richest learning occurs when all members of the learning 
community struggle together to not only find answers but to frame and 
reframe the questions as well? (Harrington 1993, 5) 


At NCCAT, teacher renewal is based upon the belief that knowledge 
can be drawn from many sources. It is best acquired by dialogue and 
reflection coupled with an appreciation of the many facets of a topic and 
its relation to teaching and learning. I wondered what the addition of 
online conferencing would bring to this work. I reflected upon the 
quotation given above by Harrington as I thought about this idea. I 
studied the use of online conferencing in preservice teacher education 
(Harrington 1993; Harrington & Hathaway 1994; Harrington & Quinn- 
Leering 1994) and in leadership education (cf. Hirth, McInerney, & Rud 
1996). I began to see online conferencing as a possible adjunct in fostering 
sustained, incremental, undominated dialogue and disciplined listening 
about topics relevant to teachers. 

By “undominated dialogue,” I had in mind something I experienced 
when I first started work at NCCAT. We ended a meeting of a group of 
teachers with a form of a Quaker meeting, where we sat in attentive 
silence punctuated by each other’s voluntary testimony regarding the 
meaning and significance of our just completed activities. I became 
intrigued by another colleague’s observation that online conferencing 
was similar to this kind of exchange and its related “disciplined listening” 
found in Quaker meetings. She had written me, online, that “To take part 
in a Quaker discussion means purposefully leaving spaces in the conver- 
sation between things that are said, that is, really listening to one 
another without getting ready to speak in response. E-mail forces us to 
take in what is said and feel no hurry about formulating our own 
thoughts” (Elliott 1995). Iwas intrigued enough to see if this undominated 
dialogue and disciplined listening could become part of my upcoming 
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online seminar for teachers. I believed that teachers, often harried with 
little time to connect to colleagues, would appreciate these aspects of 
online communication. I thus chose as a seminar topic the technology 
that we were in fact to use, the Internet. 


Connected to the World 


I planned a three-part program for a seminar group of 23 K-12 
teachers from across North Carolina. The descriptor for the Connected to 
the World program promised that participants would engage in such 
sustained conversation, both online and in person, about the effects of 
technology on their personal and professional lives: 


This program will be in two parts. In part one, scheduled to begin 
several months before they meet face-to-face, participants will commu- 
nicate with one another electronically. They will introduce themselves 
via electronic mail or interactive sessions that involve...the Internet, 
the well-known global network that is providing electronic communica- 
tions for ever-increasing numbers of people. Discussions will follow of 
the seminar’s selected readings on the social and intellectual effects of 
computers and telecommunications, with particular attention to teach- 
ing and learning. Participants will be encouraged to share readings or 
examples from their own areas of teaching expertise. In part two of the 
seminar, participants will come together at NCCAT to engage in 
further discussions of the effects of information technology on teaching, 
learning, thinking, and feeling. This phase of the seminar will be 
complemented by on-line demonstrations of Internet capacity by staff 
members of the WCU Computer Center. Long before they arrive at 
NCCAT and while here, participants will be able to ask questions and 
communicate on-line with people who use information technology in 
new and creative ways. 


We began the interaction via a listserv several months in advance. At 
first, a great deal of discussion dealt with information sharing and 
exercises in familiarity. I encouraged, and was patient with, such banter, 
as I thought it was part of the development of our community. I further 
reflected that such chatting related well to Elliott’s view of “leaving 
spaces in the conversation between things that are said” stated above. I 
believed that the best teaching occurs when students and teachers are 
comfortable with each other before they discuss substantive issues (Rud 
1995). Yet, I itched for more substantive discussion at times. 

Once familiarity and a level of comfort had been established, I 
attempted to structure inquiry by posing a question, seeing where it 
went, and then following up on discussion with questions that would 
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elicit thoughtful replies. I used several of the items in the following 
“taxonomy of NCCAT thinking skills and dispositions” (Rud 1992, 50) 
that I had developed with colleagues in order to guide discussions: 


1. Listening for the structure of an argument. 

2. Giving others time to respond. 

3. Respecting silence. 

4. Challenging what the person says, not the person. 

5. “Piggybacking”—building on what another person says. 

6. Recognizing what is essential or paradigmatic in discrete or particu- 
lar facts or anecdotes. 

7. Evaluating claims based upon their merit and not their source (particu- 
larly apropos of “visiting experts” or other claims to authority). 

8. Evaluating claims based upon their merit and not their emotional 
intensity. 

9. Asking for clarification of assertions made by presenters. 

10. Analyzing the components of a presentation. 

11. Comparing divergent presentations or discussions. 

12. Synthesizing the components of a seminar, while also respecting 
divergent viewpoints. 

13. Striving to articulate the theme or “steel rod” of a seminar session 
or entire seminar. 

14. Dwelling with ambiguity and tension as aspects of a complex mind. 


While all of the taxonomy bears upon the discussions, I shall choose 
just several of the items in my analyses below. I profile three different 
online exchanges, and discuss the structure of the conversation using 
elements of the taxonomy. Following the seminar theme, each of the 
following discussions took the world of information technology as its 
topic. These exchanges occurred in this order, and I shall show how 
thinking became more refined and cumulative, and how more thinking 
skills were used as we progressed. I then contrast this with the face-to- 
face conversation that occurred in the residential program that occurred 
in between the online components, again reflecting upon elements of the 
taxonomy. 


Cheating Online: The computer center coordinator of the adjacent 
university introduced the first issue, on computer ethics via a case 
involving plagiarism: 


Atthe computer center we are dealing with a student who has broken into 
a fellow classmate’s account and copied her work to his home computer. 
He then alters the code to disguise it as his work and submits it. 


A number of participants voiced views on the case. A member of the 
local community, invited by me to be part of the program, suggested that 
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the coordinator approach the faculty senate so that the case could be 
dealt with and guidelines established. Another participant agreed, but 
saw technology as irrelevant to the fundamental ethics of the issue. 
Several participants claimed that no matter what the “technology,” be it 
paper and pen or computer chip, the case was clearly one of plagiarism. 
Though this initial discussion itself was brief and rather elementary, it 
helped set the tone for further exchanges on other topics. 

Analysis: Taxonomy #9 has particular relevance for this exchange, 
which centered on plagiarism and technology. Plagiarism online is a 
fresh take on an old topic, and is quite unsettling to educators. I brought 
several definitions of technology to bear in our discussion. Participants 
began to see that technology was not simply limited to electronic 
equipment, but encompassed less obvious items used everyday, such as 
pencil and paper. Taxonomy #11 was apt too, as the perspectives of the 
instructor, the student, and the faculty at large were brought to bear on 
this case as the discussion wove an understanding. 


Teaching in a Blizzard of Information: | introduced a second 
equally timely topic, only partially suggested by the readings I had sent in 
advance. The virtual explosion of information facilitated by the new 
technologies concerns many educators. A philosophy and computer sci- 
ence professor commented on the tensions in teaching for understanding 
while being bombarded by all kinds of information provided via the new 
technologies (Suber 1992). He calls it “teaching in a blizzard of informa- 
tion,” an apt metaphor, though I chose avalanche as more appropriate for 
our plight as teachers. I asked how we teachers decide what is truly 
worthy, and the following response drew the discussion together: 


For beginners, it might help to think of the Internet as the world’s 
biggest library. Or for that matter, just think of it as any library. Most 
of us don’t feel compelled to read every book in every section of a 
library...we don’t try to absorb the library as a whole...I think that many 
of us have the impression that we are supposed to ‘understand’ the 
Internet as a whole before we can use it. If we wait for that, most of us 
would never do anything. As for the volume of information out there, 
that is nothing new. It has always been there. It was just harder to get 
to it. (Barbara) 


Analysis: Taxonomy #6 is particularly appropriate to this exchange. 
The participant “reframed” the Internet by comparing it metaphorically 
to the “world’s biggest library.” This brought the mystery of the Internet 
down to what everyone had already experienced in visiting a big library. 


Age Appropriate Materials: The third topic built upon this discus- 
sion of the availability of information, and many more aspects of the 
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taxonomy came into play. A participant inserted some kind words about 
censorship. She was concerned about what was readily available via the 
new technologies, and suggested a standard of “age appropriate materi- 
als.” A number of participants immediately chimed in with their opin- 
ions. It was important that the topic came to light prior to the residential 
seminar. More than any other discussion, this topic brought the group 
together where knowledge, and values, could be shared and discussed: 


I have problems with “age appropriate material.” Who makes the 
decision about age and what’s appropriate? I would like to work toward 
getting people to decide on their own what’s appropriate. I still can’t 
understand why I had to stay out of the adult side of the library until 
I was 14. What they did was drive me to other sources! (Frank) 


My experiences at the local library were just like Frank’s. The lady 
librarian saw it as her duty to prevent children from reading unsuitable 
books and was always confiscating choices I made. Today I let my eight 
year old daughter read whatever she wants. We talk a lot about what she 
reads.... When the day comes when she finds out about the Holocaust, I 
know that she will be able to come to me and share her pain. (Rita) 


Analysis: Frank’s comments clearly challenged the notion (Tax- 
onomy #4) of age appropriate materials, but he did not attack the person 
who brought it up. Rita “piggybacks” (Taxonomy #5) and synthesizes 
(Taxonomy #12) on Frank’s ideas something that is easier to do with a 
text in front of you. Other participants, by asking for clarification 
(Taxonomy #9) moved the discussion to a more complete level. 

When we met face-to-face in the three-day residential program, 
many of these same issues arose in discussion. Participants who had 
been silent online became more active in discussion. They remarked that 
they found the online medium intimidating. These participants felt they 
needed to see to whom they spoke. They were concerned about misinter- 
pretation of what they said (for an interesting discussion of an extreme 
version of such “incivility” online, see Showalter 1999). The teachers 
were evenly split into those who believed that they could engage in 
fruitful discussion online after getting to know the other, and those who 
wholly preferred face-to-face discussion. Grade level taught did not 
make a difference. 


Conclusion: Lessons Learned 


In comparing the online discussion of the seminar with the face-to- 
face interaction, I learned the following: 


@ Online discussion allows participants to follow the thread of a 
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discussion with greater ease, as the text can be right in front of you at all 
times. Piggybacking on a particular point (Taxonomy #9) is easier to 
accomplish, and synthesis of various points of view is also smoother and 
more complete (Taxonomy #12). 


@ Online communication, particularly if done prior to face-to-face 
interaction, tends to remove deference to authority (Taxonomy #7). One 
is reminded of the well-known cartoon that shows two dogs online at a 
computer screen; one dog says to the other “On the Internet, everyone is 
a dog.” Furthermore, emotional intensity of argument (Taxonomy #8) 
may be lessened, although the well-known experience of “flaming” 
someone online can happen, though it did not with my group. 


@ The silences of e-mail that Elliott compared to a Quaker meeting 
may indeed enhance listening skills (Taxonomy #s 2, 3, & 9), or at least 
promote a more reflective discussion of issues, deepened by the fact that 
the thread of the discussion is always present in text form. 


@ Online introduction of such topics as an ethics of computer 
communication, or the avalanche of data unleashed by information 
technology, bring to attention the wealth of information available for 
teaching and learning. This may open up multiple avenues for reflections 
upon effectiveness for many different kinds of students. Both of these 
topics were explored in some depth during the face-to-face portion of the 
seminar. As others have found, it is very productive to use the medium 
(online conferencing) in the discussion of issues pertinent to it. 


@ Internet conferencing may work better among teachers in a 
particular school where they already know each other in other contexts. 
The brief program I did at NCCAT may be enough to suggest a commu- 
nity of inquiry, and to model it, but it takes longer to form such a 
community in a more robust way. Building and especially maintaining 
online communities is difficult (cf. Figallo, 1998), but certainly worth the 
effort for educators at all levels. 


Online conferencing, if adopted widely by teachers, can aid in the 
reasoned, dialogic consideration of issues that are often given superficial 
treatment in the popular press, such as what to teach and how to teach 
it. In particular, I found that using the medium that we were discussing 
made for very satisfying exchanges. We are in the midst of a rapidly 
changing and sometimes chaotic information age, when old ways of 
teaching and learning are being supplanted and augmented, for better 
or worse, by new technologies (Rud 1997). Teachers do not communicate 
frequently and easily with peers about such issues. 
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Beyond such discussion of the effects of the new technologies, online 
conferencing can aid in other areas of professional development. In 
university-school partnerships such as professional development schools, 
online communication is vital to carrying out action. There is usually not 
enough time to meet face-to-face often and long enough to accomplish the 
goals of sucha partnership. More than ever, we should be exploring ways 
to aid communication and community building among teachers and 
other educators so that the medium becomes a vital and useful tool for 
teacher development, one that is complementary and not at odds with 
face-to-face dialogue. 


Note 


I first presented a longer version of this paper at the American Educational 
Research Association. I thank Virginia Richardson for her comments at that 
time, and Helen Harrington for her comments upon a subsequent draft. 
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Business Metaphors 


in Higher Education: 
Students as Products/ 
Students as Customers 


Michael Colonnese 
Methodist College 


Lately, many faculty at colleges and universities seem drawn to the 
vocabulary of business as a source of metaphors for higher education, 
and, unfortunately, the widespread use of such vocabulary reveals a 
poorly-thought-out willingness to describe a more complex relationship 
between students and faculty than such language can support. 

For some educators, the use of business-based vocabulary is simply 
a psychological consequence of the long-term husbanding of limited 
financial resources and derives from a desire to balance the books and 
avoid red ink. And for those who are deeply and perpetually needy, such 
careless usage suggests nothing less than a systemic failure of imagina- 
tion and arather pathetic inability to recognize a blatantly false analogy. 

After all, to do so is to admit that one is hopelessly behind the curve. 
In a decade when we're all supposedly working the web, who could be 
further out of the loop than an old-fashioned scholar—if not a nostalgic 
humanist longing for a discredited Marxist model? 

And perhaps there’s also something intellectually bankrupt in our 
contemporary cultural atmosphere that attracts so many academics to 
the vocabulary of business. “If you’re so smart why ain’t you rich?” is an 
all-too-often-asked question in our vehemently anti-intellectual age, a 
new-age koan for recent Ph.D.s to ponder, and a silent mantra for the 
tenured but discontented. 

And perhaps for the inquisitive but timid mind there’s always been 
something alluring in being able to posture, in pretending to be a 
venture-capitalist without taking a risk, in passing oneself off as one of 
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those successful big-business studs. Perhaps business language provides 
a medium for wish fulfillment in the dream life of the under-endowed. 

In any case, there does seem to be an unspoken assumption among 
those who readily embrace the use of a business-based vocabulary that 
everyone involved not only accepts the validity of such usage but that 
everyone understands the college-as-a-business model in more-or-less 
the same way. The confusing reality is that even those who deliberately 
use business language often don’t agree with one another as to what 
they’re selling or who it is they’re selling to. Simply put, they don’t all talk 
alike when they talk about our common enterprise. 

Some college faculty obviously consider students as products of an 
educational system that manufactures individuals with advanced knowl- 
edge and training and turns students into commodities to be consumed 
by graduate schools or by post-college job markets where certain spe- 
cialty products fetch a premium. For such educators, processing a 
student body means that raw material must be acquired (recruited or 
selected) and that the kind of raw material with which one starts is 
inordinately important. Not only does better-grade ore ordinarily re- 
quire less processing, but the use of second-rate raw materials can make 
for flaws that diminish the value that manufacturing adds. 

And because so many college faculty members are frequently (and 
often perpetually) in the job market themselves, they are especially 
susceptible to anyone peddling this line of reasoning. When long-term 
employees at small schools speak with pride of the newly-hired Harvard 
MBA or the MIT Engineer who has joined their collegial ranks, they often 
do so in whispers, subtexually so to speak, often alluding to the value of 
the name-brand product they’ve newly acquired. They’re quite happy to 
note that their college has finally purchased a few terminal-degree 
holders who can perform as expected, who can do what they were 
designed to do. 

Typically, because many educators who think of colleges as factories 
view “future employers” as their final customers, and because, as 
everyone knows, one’s customers are always right—even when they’re 
obviously wrong—such educators also commonly mistrust the custom- 
ers’ capacity for discerning quality workmanship. Nevertheless, most do 
readily acknowledge that “buyers” can distinguish a Lexus degree from 
a Chevette degree and, consequently, are likely to insist that a college 
diploma has some intrinsic financial meaning or value rather than a 
symbolic one. 

Some faculty are also willing to sound concerned with the production 
standards and with the production costs of the niche products produced 
by a particular department or major, and with quality control—although 
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usually only on the “departmental” level. Because they’re expected to pay 
continual lip service to maintaining their own product’s reputation as a 
“quality product,” some might actually prefer to shut down the produc- 
tion line than to stamp out inferior goods, seconds, or all-purpose 
products with slight imperfections. 

Unfortunately, in an efficiently-run factory, spending the extra time 
it would take to correct individual product defects would require an 
expensive institution-wide investment in quality control. In practice, the 
need for an economy of scale demands that “manufacturers” ignore 
standards if only to keep the assembly line to the graduation ceremony 
moving steadily forward. 

Other faculty, particularly those at the very least prestigious, most 
enrollment-dependent institutions, are likely to consider the college 
students themselves as customers, purchasers of training and creden- 
tials who are encouraged to buy now/pay later by financing their own 
credentialing with long-term, low-interest loans. For such educators, it 
doesn’t really much matter what kind of stuff they’re selling because, 
obviously, their business is doing business, and any business is better 
than no business, and the more paying customers an institution has 
enrolled, the better it’s obviously doing. After all, the business of selling 
“educational services” is the business in which they’re pretending to be 
engaged. 

Moreover, because day-to-day sales volume is an easily quantified 
measure of success, the quality of the training and credentials provided 
is considered far less a matter of consequence than is customer satisfac- 
tion. The customers—that is to say the students—are imagined to 
behave as would a savvy bunch of shoppers, folks who know what they 
like—even if they can’t say why. To dictate what such customers should 
buy or want to buy clearly rubs such “businessmen” wrong. Even the idea 
of college-wide course requirements, barrier exams, or accreditation 
standards smacks of centralized planning, of a totalitarian mindset 
unsuited for entrepreneurial free-marketers—who, after all, are simply 
trying to market their products in a competitive economy. 

The trouble, of course, is that the educational-service-marketing 
model, like the manufacturing model, is inadequate to the task of 
describing the educational experience. And some jaded faculty members 
are probably unconsciously attracted to the idea of college as business 
because the metaphor also carries with it a tacit permission to diffuse 
blame and act heartlessly—and because it keeps them from having to 
continually reconsider and re-evaluate some very difficult intellectual 
and emotional territory. 

When we dehumanize our students by attempting to simplify our 
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relationships with them by using business language, we successfully 
avoid responsibility for the suffering we cause when, for one reason or 
another, we fail to educate or even to engage our students as complete if 
imperfect beings whose interests we must continually balance against 
the interests of the larger society we also serve—and to do so, if 
necessary, at our own expense. We can pass the buck backwards, blame 
our immediate suppliers—those lax secondary-school teachers who keep 
shipping us fifth-grade raw material to process, or else we can excuse 
moral bankruptcy on the grounds that business is bad nearly everywhere 
or because the market has been impacted by a wide variety of social 
factors that are quite outside of our control: TV viewing habits, our 
national substance abuse policy or the absence of such policy, the lead 
paint chips consumed by our students as pre-schoolers—whatever. 

Similarly, the use of business metaphors allows us to readily forgive 
ourselves when we fail to maintain rigorous academic standards or are 
unable to communicate anything of substance. We can always claim that 
our customers won't buy it, that they prefer instant gratification and 
want entire degree-programs pre-packaged for their convenience. 

But hard to accept and hard as they may sometimes be to deal with, 
college students—even the slow learners—are neither our products nor 
our customers but rather our fellow travelers, persons with whom we are 
engaged in a systematic, long-term, altruistic relationship complicated 
by our ever-shifting inequities of knowledge and status. We ask students 
to work to the best of their abilities, and we educate according to their 
needs. Colleges certainly provide an environment in which training and 
credentials are made available to students, but we’re not exactly in the 
business of selling training or credentials—or at least we shouldn’t be. 

Higher education, at its best, surely isn’t a matter of showing a profit 
by selling any educational services that we can possibly peddle to those 
who probably should know better but often don’t. Nor is a college a place 
where we should dehumanize our students by thinking of them as 
objects, as vessels to be filled with task-specific knowledge so that we can 
increase their post-production value and make our balance sheets look 
good. 

Students may become more valuable human beings as a consequence 
of their relationship with college faculty, but we belittle them, and 
ourselves, when we treat students as either customers or commodities. 

Clearly, most of the educators who use business metaphors are 
probably smart enough to know better—but they act, and speak, in bad 
faith. Some no doubt like to consider themselves “deal makers”—and 
would rather assert that the deals they make qualify as “win-win 
propositions.” But, when push comes to shove, or concern for common 
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interests butts up against self-interest, or a college faces a financial 
downturn, “caveat emptor” becomes the slogan-de-jour and “buyers” are 
frequently and cold-bloodedly shortchanged. 

In a fiscal pinch, both self-delusion and a market-driven corruption 
of academic standards can come to seem like absolute necessities, and 
any complicated discussion about the interplay of duty, intellectual 
integrity, balance, and ethics in higher education is quickly dismissed as 
something frivolous, something insubstantial that any reasonable team 
player would sacrifice to Mammon, the god of the bottom line. 
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Breaking 


the Social Contract: 
The Fiscal Crisis 
in Higher Education 


John F. Covaleskie 
Northern MichiganUniversity 


Education in this country has several different functions, not all of 
which are compatible with each other. This is part of the reason schooling 
is such contested terrain. Even where ends are nominally agreed upon 
(“preparation for citizenship,” for example), there is often substantial 
disagreement (e.g., over the meaning of “citizenship”). One of the major 
problems with The Council for Aid to Education’s (CAE) Breaking the 
Social Contract: The Fiscal Crisis in Education’ is that the authors 
ignore the variety of valid and competing educational aims as they 
advocate their preferred purpose—the pursuit of economic advantage. 

Early in Breaking the Social Contract there is this claim: “All citizens 
planning to enter the work force should be encouraged to pursue—as a 
minimum—some form of postsecondary education or training” (p. 3). The 
report presents two reasons for this: (1) postsecondary education is, or 
will be, required for personal economic advancement in a way that has 
not hitherto been the case, and (2) economic growth of the economy (and 
the well-being of the nation) is dependent on large numbers of the 
population receiving postsecondary education. Both individual well- 
being and national prosperity require that postsecondary education be 
made available to all. 

Neither of these propositions is defended in the document. They are 
treated as self-evident truths, the presumptions upon which the docu- 
ment is based: the society must increase economic support for post- 
secondary education in order to increase access, and postsecondary 
education must become more efficient—more business-like—in order to 
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lower per-pupil costs. In this article I want to do two things: (1) question 
the validity of these “truths,” and (2) examine the implications, both 
social and educational, of the fact that they have achieved canonical 
status. Finally, I want to examine the hollowness of the concept of 
“citizen” and “education” as the words are used in this document. 

But before I begin to play the doubting game, I want to play the 
believing game for amoment. While there is much to criticize in Breaking 
the Social Contract, there is also much of value. Much of this article will 
be in the critical mode, but first I want to look at concerns raised by the 
report that are valid and of concern as a matter of social justice. 

The context of the report is the growing gap between haves and have- 
nots that followed the changes in tax and spending policies of the last two 
decades. This report is one more milestone marking the transformation 
of the United States from a purported democracy to a full-blown plutoc- 
racy. The specific concern of the report is that college attendance is 
increasingly becoming unavailable to those students for whom it is most 
necessary for full participation in American society. The savage in- 
equalities that resulted from Reaganomics have put much of even the 
middle class on a financial edge that makes college tuition a difficult 
stretch. This condition is exacerbated by a substantial decrease in the 
amount of need-based financial aid. 

On June 21, 1998, The Washington Post detailed the competition 
among colleges for the most desirable students. This competition takes 
the form of non-need-based financial aid. Aid goes to those students most 
privileged already. As a result, good, though not outstanding, students 
in great need of financial aid—especially minority students—are finding 
it increasingly difficult to get the aid they need to attend the college of 
their choice. The result is that these students are increasingly excluded 
from college attendance and/or confined to community colleges. This is 
the warning that the report rightly sounds: the gap between haves and 
have-nots, always wide in this country, is becoming wider. Further, the 
commitment made in the 1960s and 1970s to expanding access to college 
is eroding, and access to college is one of the factors in the expansion of 
the middle class in the 1970s and 1980s. A final consequence of the 
restricted access to college is that many of the first-generation middle 
class can not afford to send their own children to college. 

But unexamined in this concern is an unasked question: How did 
college come to be what it is in this society, and what are the effects of 
that, both on society and on our conception of education? I wish to suggest 
that this conception is based on some fallacies about education and about 
the social and economic role of education. I am not at all sure what can 
be done about the widespread misunderstandings that are now the 
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common wisdom, but I want to suggest that the distortions are likely to 
have—indeed, have already had—unfortunate consequences. 


Postsecondary Education and Social Mobility 


All citizens planning to enter the workforce should be encouraged to 
pursue—as a minimum—some form of post-secondary education or 
training. (3) 


There is, and has long been, a strong and positive correlation 
between educational attainment and economic well-being for the indi- 
vidual. Based on this generally known fact, the CAE argues that the way 
that we can reduce inequality and improve the lives of all citizens is by 
giving them more education than they currently have. This seems, in 
fact, to be the conventional wisdom: more education for more people is 
taken to be a good thing, and it is a good thing in economic terms. Itis also 
quite wrong. To see why, we need to understand the dynamics of 
educational expansion and advantage as explained by Tom Green.’ 

Green makes two points that are relevant as we attempt to make 
college attendance approximately universal: (1) educational attainment 
is distributed by groups, and there is always a group that is the last to 
enter any level of the system as access is expanded; and (2) by the time 
that final group gains entry there is little advantage to be had from it. 

While it is certainly the case that individuals are the ones who go to 
college, not groups, nonetheless it is obvious that these individuals go as 
part of certain groups. College was for wealthy white men, then there 
were women’s colleges, then scholarships, community colleges, and 
expanded state systems made college possible for middle class, the civil 
rights movement opened opportunity for those denied access on the basis 
of race, etc. Green’s point is that this has been true each time the system 
has expanded upward—from basic primary education to some high 
school, to high school diploma. There is always a “group of last entry”— 
the group which, when it has attained that level of education, that level 
of education has become universal.‘ 

This leads to his second observation: when some level of attainment 
becomes universal, it is no longer of great (economic) worth to the 
individual.® This is simply the law of supply and demand: if educational 
attainment is used as a screen by employers (as it surely is), then no level 
that is universally attained can be so used. When everyone has gradu- 
ated from high school, there is no more (economic) advantage to be had 
from that fact than there is from completing first grade. If college 
attendance becomes universal, as the report implies is desirable, then it 
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will have no advantage for the individual. In a competitive capitalist 
society, advantages gained from education are relative, not intrinsic. 
What everyone has (or, more practically, what almost everyone has) is no 
relative advantage to anyone. Consider: there was a time in this county, 
not so very long ago, that there was a distinct economic advantage to 
having a high school diploma. That attainment would make one a 
preferred employee for many situations. That is clearly no longer true 
today; there is no particular advantage gained by completing high school. 
On the other hand, as high school graduation rates approach 90 percent 
of the age cohort, to be among those who do not complete high school is 
to be economically marginalized. 

The reverse of this is also true: in a society where 90 percent of an age 
cohort has attained a high school diploma, employers no longer need to 
pay a premium to those who have the knowledge and skills so acquired. 
The same, of course, is likely to be true at the college level. If we assume 
that college graduation will confer economic advantages when everyone 
has one, on the grounds that it does so when a small proportion of the 
population have one, we are fooling ourselves. If we can substantially 
increase the supply of college graduates (the goal of the CAE), we will 
lower their price (income). Until such time as college attendance is so 
widespread that there is an oversupply of graduates, graduation will 
confer an advantage on the individual; as soon as policy succeeds in 
making college attendance as common as is high school attendance, the 
economic advantage will accrue not to the individual, but to employers, 
who will be able to hire well-educated employees for lower pay. 

It should go without saying, but probably does not, that there are 
advantages to both individuals and to society that follow from wide- 
spread education. I do not mean to suggest that there are not good 
reasons for attending college and for making college attendance more 
generally available to children from all social classes. The concern is, 
however, that by thinking of the advantages of college attendance only 
as economic, we distort the meaning and the content of education. 


Postsecondary Education and National Wealth 


..unless America manages to open up the narrowing bottleneck of 
higher education, there will not be enough economic growth to support 
any version of the Social Security plans being discussed. (3) 


Another false assumption of Breaking the Social Contract is that 
more widespread college education will somehow be good for economic 
development. Like the previous myth, there is a germ of truth in this, yet 
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itis false. The truth lies in the fact that when those with college education 
are rare, and the number is insufficient to fill the need for engineers, 
researchers, etc., economic development is difficult. It does not, however, 
follow that if enough is good, more is better. 

Schools do not create jobs, except for educators. The myth operating 
here has its current power in large part from the attack leveled against 
public education by A Nation at Risk and the other anti-public education 
tracts that followed it. In that document, the opening volley of a 
sustained war against public education was begun. The economic reces- 
sion just then ending was charged to a failure of schools to provide 
properly educated citizens who could perform manufacturing tasks that 
would compare to the work done by Japanese workers. This shifted 
blame for the loss of jobs and the recession from bad business decisions 
made by managers to schools and workers. 

To see just how silly this argument is, one need only consider that 
workers do not set the standards for acceptable variance from specifica- 
tions in the manufacturing process; that is done by management. 
Similarly, the outdated factories that resulted in noncompetitive manu- 
facturing costs were not there because workers had failed to invest 
stockholders’ money with wisdom and foresight. Finally, and most 
obviously, management response to this “undereducated” American 
workforce was to build new factories in Mexico or to contract with 
assembly plants in China and Southeast Asia. It is safe to assume that 
the workers hired in these places were neither better educated nor better 
trained than American workers. Business exported these jobs because 
these workers would work for less than subsistence wages, their govern- 
ments did not have or enforce environmental regulations, and health 
insurance was not expected; a wide variety of cost savings resulted. The 
recession, caused by unwise management investments and race-to-the- 
bottom wage rates (not to mention the high oil prices of the early 1970s) 
was thus blamed on the public schools. That this was untrue made little 
difference; big lies repeated often enough, no matter now obviously false, 
become widely believed.*® 

The residue of that myth is the basis of this report. If schools—in this 
report, postsecondary schools—do a better job, economic growth will 
result and we will be able to fund Social Security, among other things. It 
is more difficult, certainly, to make the case that colleges are “failing” in 
the same sense that this charge is (however wrongly) leveled against 
public K-12 education. American colleges are clearly the world’s gold 
standard, the place that people from all over the world wish to attend.’ 
So the criticism leveled against them in this report is that they are too 
expensive. The (assumed) argument seems to go something like this: 
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colleges are engines of economic development and properly devoted to 
producing valuable workers and consumers; too many colleges are now 
involved in pursuits that distract from this economic focus. This is 
inefficient. The solution recommended is that we allow some small 
number of research institutions to take research and scholarship seri- 
ously as part of their mission. The majority of colleges, however, need to 
get down to the serious business of training workers. 

The CAE makes a series of recommendations: (1) provide greater 
economic support for postsecondary education “to reflect the growing 
importance of education to the economic prosperity and social stability 
of the United States,” (2) colleges should reallocate the resources they do 
have to their most “valuable” departments, (3)increase “mission differ- 
entiation” among different kinds of colleges, restricting wasteful re- 
search functions to a few elite institutions, (4) colleges should share 
resources and make transfer seamless in order to increase productivity, 
and (5) “all citizens planning to enter the workforce should be encour- 
aged to pursue... some form of postsecondary education or training” (18- 
22). Itis particularly noteworthy that recommendation four is expanded 
to specify that community colleges should be for “workforce preparation,” 
state undergraduate institutions should “take the lead in teacher train- 
ing and areas related to regional economic development,” with research 
and graduate education left to major research universities (20-21). 

What the authors ignore at this point is that even if this sort of 
institutional differentiation makes conceptual and educational sense (a 
questionable assumption at best), it is a politically implausible solution to 
the problem. What they fail to take into account is precisely the sort of 
analysis provided by Green. “Mission creep” happens for the same reason 
the demand for postsecondary education in general has expanded: the 
graduates of four-year institutions earn more than the graduates of 
community colleges and less than those of prestigious universities, just as 
the graduates ofa postsecondary institution earn more than those who just 
graduate from high school. Just as the demand for postsecondary educa- 
tion increases as its economic advantages become known, community 
colleges try to compete with four-year colleges, which in turn try to be like 
major research universities. If the benefits that colleges are thought to 
confer are economic in nature (and they currently certainly are) then our 
political system virtually requires that these benefits be widely distrib- 
uted. Of course, this is impossible, for the economic advantage offered by 
educational attainment is an advantage only relatively—only if I have 
what most others do not. Once everyone has this “advantage” it is no longer 
an advantage, and people who have gone to college in the expectation of 
this advantage will feel cheated and betrayed. 
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Significance of These Myths 


The significance of all this is simple and astonishing: with very little 
discussion or debate, we have fundamentally redefined what used to be 
called “higher education.” We make that claim no longer; we now speak 
of “postsecondary education.” Further, we have created a universe of 
discourse in which it seems natural to see education only in economic 
terms. Indeed, when the committee report speaks of “some form of post- 
secondary education or training” it is not at all clear what exactly the 
authors take to be the distinction between the two. They seem to equate 
all postsecondary education as job training; that which used to be called 
“education” no longer exists. Serious scholarly activity can be supported 
for the faculty of a few elite insitutions, but this is not the stuff that 
should comprise the education of future workers. 

If schools exist only for the economic benefit of the individual and the 
society, then it makes sense to think of educational issues as reduced to 
questions of efficiency and universal access, as Breaking the Social 
Contract does. The contract that has been broken is the one that says that 
all citizens shall have an equal opportunity to participate in the con- 
sumer culture. Since education is seen as the doorway to that participa- 
tion, education is sought for everyone. Note two curious facts: (1) 
“education” is synonymous with “schooling”, and (2) it is then connected 
with production and consumerism only. 

As to the first, it is clearly false to think that all education takes place 
in schools or that all schooling is education. Yet that is exactly the sort 
of equation that our public discourse currently takes for granted, and this 
confusion is evident throughout Breaking the Social Contract. Through- 
out the document, there is a direct equation between education, job 
preparation, and schooling. The authors do not ask why it is that public 
money should be used to do what amounts to job training, which used to 
be the responsibility of the employer. Much of the current efforts to 
“reform” K-12 schooling is a thinly veiled attempt to make it more 
responsive to the needs of business and industry—to produce good 
workers in sufficient quantity that they will be forced to work cheaply; 
this report is a clear effort to expand that effort to higher education. 

Meanwhile, postsecondary institutions are among the last places in 
this society where there is some effort, however weak and disorganized, 
to maintain the distinction between education and job training. Even the 
most technically oriented colleges have some non-technical graduation 
requirements: English literature, art appreciation, etc. The ideal of the 
liberally educated thoughtful person can still be discussed on most 
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college campuses. This seems to be the sort of inefficiency the authors of 
Breaking the Social Contract recommend we do away with. 

Secondly, and this is the focus of my final comments, the notion of 
citizenship becomes thoroughly attenuated: citizens are those who 
produce, earn, and spend. 


Poverty of “Citizenship” (Consumer) 


There was a time, not so very long ago, when education was directed 
at the development of citizens and citizenship. While this was probably 
never literally and/or unproblematically true for either the intended or 
actual effects of schooling, it was a significant part of the conversation 
about education. All those units on “How a Bill Becomes a Law” were 
designed to make students more aware of the democratic process of 
government. That they were also intended to make patriotic and docile 
citizens who were convinced of the superiority of our political and social 
forms attests to the complxiety and variety of educational goals and 
effects. On the other hand, there was always a part of the public 
conversation about education that emphasized the commercial/utilitar- 
ian importance of schooling. So I do not want to suggest that there was 
ever some golden age of education as a pure social good tied to a Deweyan 
vision of democratic life, education, and the common good as all ofa piece. 
Schooling has always been a multi-functional institution with a variety 
of often conflicting purposes. 

But the recent conversation about schooling has become seriously 
empoverished: while there is certainly ample public contention about the 
best way to improve education, there is little contention about its 
purpose: enrichment for the society as a whole and for the graduates 
(“products”) of the system. As graduation rates for high school approach 
90 percent of the age cohort, there is little advantage to be had for the 
individual who stops at that point. Advantage can be had only at the 
point where my educational attainment exceeds someone else’s. Hence 
we see a push for universal postsecondary education as recommended in 
Breaking the Social Contract. Higher education, which used to be pulled 
between professional preparation and what was (it now seems quaintly) 
referred to as “The Higher Learning,” is increasingly presented as the 
pathway to financial advantage. 

Breaking the Social Contract is a clear effort to break what used to 
be called “higher education” to the economic yoke. No longer will there 
be a tension between college as professional preparation and college as 
development of civic and aesthetic sensibility.* The trend as long been 
apparent, as colleges increasingly “market” themselves to their “custom- 
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ers” (a locution as appalling as it is revealing). The grounds upon which 
the marketing is done are the grounds of pragmatic advantage: come to 
us, and we will prepare you for a career that will give you economic well- 
being. Indeed, one of the chief representatives of that view, E.D. Hirsch, 
urges that we teach Shakespeare and Beethoven not because there is any 
particular beauty or worth in them, but because such knowledge will 
ease the path of the upwardly mobile, helping them to fit in better on the 
golf course and at cocktail parties. 

Citizenship no longer has any serious or noble meaning, role, or 
purpose; citizens are merely those who produce, buy, and sell. This is a 
prescription for disaster in a society that purports to be democratic, for 
in a democracy citizenship is an office for which society, through educa- 
tion, needs to prepare its members for their responsibilities. That we may 
not have done so in the past should be no comfort to us in an age when 
we no longer see that as a goal. 

On the one hand, The Committee for the Aid of Education should be 
commended for pointing out to us the serious consequences of the widen- 
ing gap between the haves and the have-notsin this country and the extent 
to which our policies for funding access to higher education are implicated. 
On the other hand, we must note with concern that they also thereby 
contribute to the distortion of education and schooling by replacing a 
political and civic sense of citizenship with a purely economic one. 


Notes 


1. Council for Aid to Education, Breaking the Social Contract, by Joseph L. 
Dionne and Thomas Keene, Co-chairs (Publication information not pro- 
vided). Future references in the text to this report will be indicated by 
parenthetical page references in the text. 

2. “Full participation” here refers to both the good and the bad that participation 
entails: both full civic participation and full participation in the consumer 
economy are attained most directly for members of the lower classes 
through college attendance and the middle class lifestyle that is thereby 
opened. 

3. Thomas F. Green, Predicting the Behavior of the Educational System (Syra- 
cuse, NY: Syracuse University Press, 1980). 

4. Ibid., pp. 108ff. 

5. One of the things that is interesting and too little commented upon is the 
extent to which when we talk of the worth of education these days itis almost 
always either in terms of economic competitiveness value (for either the 
nation-state or the individual) or of social reconstruction/reformation value. 
It is exceedingly rare to hear people consider the educational value of 
education. Do we believe that there is no such thing? 

6. That public education’s critics do not believe their own rhetoric is attested to 
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by the fact that as the American economy has recovered and prospered, none 
of those who attributed economic difficulties to school failure has attributed 
economic prosperity to school success. Instead, as the economy thrives, 
schools are still portrayed to be staffed by lazy, stupid, incompetent dullards 
teaching lazy, shiftless, bored, underachieving, and violent students. 

7. It is worth asking, though rarely asked by public education’s enemies, how it 
is that such a successful post-secondary system is build on the shoulders of 
such a terrible K-12 system, and mostly with the students who come from 
that lower, “failed” system. 

8. I do not mean to ignore or deny the problems with the content of what was 
taught in pursuit of this good: the content was and is sexist and racist. It did 
and does seek to create a rather docile, not to say mindless, acquiescence 
with the way things are. The point is that we once thought about, however 
imperfectly, civic and aesthetic ends of education, not merely economic ones. 
We no longer seem to be interested in doing these things at all; we no longer 
see postsecondary education as a means to help develop well-rounded 
people, or even well informed citizens (a more modest goal that used to be 
seen as the function of the K-12 system). The purpose of postsecondary 
education is now to make sure that we are all trained as producers who will 
enjoy the potential to be well-heeled consumers. 
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Teacher education programs have become targets of a great deal of 
harsh criticism. On many college campuses, a substantial percentage of 
faculty believe that teacher education is a prime case of academic 
featherbedding, designed only to provide continued employment for 
education professors. The maxim usually goes something like this: “Any 
competent graduate in can teach .” Any college wishing to 
revise or strengthen its teacher education program has to confront this 
sentiment along with the antipathy of skeptical liberal arts and sciences 
faculty at their schools. The perception of teacher education graduates 
as underqualified, bland distributors of gold stars has been difficult to 
shake. Added to this burden are the myriad accrediting agencies along 
with the mind-numbing number of state certification agencies. One 
sometimes wonders if these bureaucracies are part of the solution or part 
of the problem. It often seems that they do little to enhance the definition 
of teacher much with their checklists of generic minimal competencies 
rife with uncompromising, politically correct neo-behavioristic outcomes. 
At times, reforming a teacher education program feels much like trying 
to bail out a sinking ship with one very small, very cracked teacup. 


Destroying the Village in Order To Save It 
A major difficulty in redesigning a teacher education program comes 


from the many powerful public officials who seem to think that the most 
worthwhile preparation for prospective teachers should include no 
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course work in education at all.' This campaign to abolish departments 
of education is now so pervasive that it has become integrated into the 
platform of many politicians. Even newspaper columnists and some 
former secretaries of education, most notably William Bennett, have 
proclaimed their allegiance to this paradoxical “we must destroy the 
village to save it” ideology. 

To be truly efficient, college students might give serious consider- 
ation to forgoing teacher education programs altogether. In the state of 
Alabama, for example, a prospective teacher can either enroll in a 
rigorous teacher education program at an institution of higher education 
or take the alternative route of finishing a bachelors degree in any field 
and then taking 12 hours of course work over a period of three years.” In 
Texas, a student can choose an accredited teacher certification program 
lasting four or five years, or simply get a bachelors degree in any field, 
then take a few classes the following fall, and be in the classroom as a 
fully-paid teacher by spring.® 

Responding to an increasing demand for teachers, legislators and 
state certification agencies have begun to open the back door of alterna- 
tive certification ever wider. At the same time, they are holding teacher 
education programs to increasingly higher standards of performance 
and, especially, accountability. The states of Washington and Oregon 
have already decided to track the performance of the graduates of 
teacher education programs.* Most ominously, they key on the perfor- 
mance of the students in the classes of these freshly-minted teachers. 

Not only does such accountability create additional pressures for the 
prospective teacher who will likely earn a first-year annual salary well 
under $30,000, but the cost would seem to be exorbitant in relation to the 
amount of insight that will be gained. While a teacher can have a 
powerful influence on a child’s life, there are clear limits on what mortals 
can accomplish during an academic vear. Such assessments fail to 
consider the school environment, the community, the administration, 
and mostimportantly, the children themselves. Will anyone be surprised 
when the students of first year teachers in well-heeled suburban districts 
outperform the students in poorer or urban districts? 

At the graduate level, some states such as Virginia still require no 
professional development in pedagogy for teachers.® Even if a teacher 
decides to go through the ordeal of admission into graduate school, there 
is no incentive to enroll ina particularly challenging program. Tobe sure, 
in most school districts, a teacher would receive the same credit by taking 
a course via postal service through Walden University or via Internet 
through Lincoln Memorial University as they would for enrolling in the 
graduate schools at Berkeley, University of Texas, or Yale. As a result, 
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schools of education that take the preparation of teachers seriously run 
the risk of becoming So serious that they eventually chase away most of 
their prospective charges. The practice of shopping around for the easiest 
and cheapest program available i s all too common in the teaching 
profession. Indeed, every institution of higher education in the country 
seems to be in the business of preparing teachers, regardless of the 
institution’s track record or reputation. Yes, everyone is welcome in 
teacher education, as long as the tuition check clears. 

A veritable cottage industry has sprung up in the teacher education 
village thriving upon offering non-rigorous certification upgrades. These 
businesses offer painless degrees with lures of no required papers, no 
classes to attend, and no involved reading. Pay your fee and get your B. 
To remain competitive, respectable schools of education have to find 
some way of competing with these anti-intellectual cut-and-paste out- 
fits. Certainly, establishing a well-regarded, rigorous program is one 
way to differentiate a real program from the rabble, but frankly, it might 
not be enough to ensure the program’s survival. 


The Formidable Challenge of Preparing Teachers Well 


Today no one questions that doctors should train medical students. 
Likewise, if attorneys teach aspiring law students, it raises no eyebrows. 
Two centuries ago, this was not the case. A person became a barrister by 
observing for an unspecified time at the Inns of Court. A person became 
a doctor by simply claiming that he or she was one. This method of 
training did not yield superlative results and so by the late 19th century, 
both medicine and law adopted more stringent standards for the people 
in their professions. Yet, if professors want to teach aspiring teachers, 
they are often treated as academic lepers by others in the academic 
community. 

Apparently, Robert Hutchins’ acclamation that “All that is needed to 
be a teacher is a good liberal education” still seems to carry great weight, 
despite the reports of increasing child poverty, fatherless families, drive- 
by shootings, and students’ mediocre performances on standardized 
tests. It is doubtful that Hutchins would have said that all the training 
a neurosurgeon might need is a good liberal education and some practice 
with a scalpel. 

Yet, unlike teachers, most doctors practice within narrow specializa- 
tions. The K-12 teacher cannot afford this luxury. The teacher has to be 
a fairly adept Renaissance Man or Woman, and it is no use to expect a 
renaissance in learning if we don’t have anyone capable of leading the 
movement. The teacher must be a perennialist one minute and a social 
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reconstructionist the next. With one kid the teacher must take on the role 
of “tough love” drill sergeant, and with another, a nurturing care giver. 
The teacher might have to be a reading diagnostician one period, and a 
Shakespearean scholar the next. In the middle grades, a teacher may be 
assigned to teach any subject to any batch of students in grades 4-8, a 
schedule which may include six classes containing an average of 35 
students each, or 210 students per day. A teacher also must act as all- 
around handyman, as they are often required to repair broken desks, the 
copy machine, unhinged lunch boxes, and whatever computer gear that 
they might be fortunate enough to have in the classroom. Being a 
scrounger helps considerably as well, as most schools and departments 
have fixed, small budgets for paper, desks, and other “extras,” such as 
new textbooks. 

The challenges for professors of education at the close of the twenti- 
eth century have never been greater. They must prepare twenty-year- 
olds to engage the hearts and minds of sometimes unruly children who 
have never known life without MTV. Professors of education must also 
teach future teachers how to translate mastery of a subject area into 
stimulating, understandable lessons for students, how to navigate through 
the mazes of state and district-level bureaucracies, how to deal with 
parents, and how to integrate cutting-edge teaching tools in schools that 
might be somewhat behind the technological curve. Of course, any 
prospective teacher today should also know something about the subtle- 
ties of law and should be familiar with a litany of emergency procedures, 
such as the steps for taking a weapon from the hands of an overwrought 
teenager. 

Unfortunately, some wounds of the teaching profession are self- 
inflicted. Sometimes, educators set fire to the huts in their own villages. 
No other learned profession would take the training of its own members 
so lightly. In no other profession would the term “out-of-field” have 
meaning. No college dean would dare tell a French professor to teach 
economics, no foot specialist would perform heart surgery, no tax lawyer 
would take on a child custody case. Yet many high school teachers are 
routinely told to teach subjects in which they have little or no training. 
In some states, the chances that a child might get a teacher out-of-field 
are actually better than getting a teacher who is actually certified to 
teach in a certain subject area. The results have been deplorable. Isit any 
wonder that high school students do not know when World War I was 
fought, that they write incoherently, that they fare poorly in interna- 
tional tests of science and math? Unfortunately, their teacher may be 
teaching out of field, trying to stay one chapter ahead of the students. 
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The Professor of Education as Leper 


At the national level, professors of education have failed miserably 
at constructing a positive public image. The perception remains that a 
dissertation in the liberal arts or sciences represents real scholarship, 
while a dissertation in education represents an anti-intellectual, paint- 
by-number exercise. Yet, one often wonders if counting the number of 
gender-biased pronouns in the novels of Henry James while citing pithy 
post-postmodern feminist theory should really be considered more vital 
than studying ways to quell adolescent violence or analyzing the intel- 
lectual development of first-graders. 

To be sure, professors of education sometimes have a difficult time 
being taken seriously. The “New Scholarly Books” section of the Chronicle 
of Higher Education routinely includes many times more books about 
archaeology than education, while publications such as Lingua Franca 
post promotions, deaths, and retirements of professors in all fields except 
education, which is not even listed. 

While new campus buildings for science and business are often the 
objects of campus-wide celebration, student recruitment, and alumni 
development, schools of education are more often simply moved to some 
other discipline’s former building. In fiscal terms, many colleges of 
education are perceived as “cash cows” by administrators, who relish the 
combination of low overhead (no costs for high magnetic laboratories or 
primate experimental labs), lower faculty salaries, and healthy tuition 
charges for the students’ numerous off-campus experiences in public 
schools. Although citing such evidence may sound like whining, many 
Americans still consider colleges of education to be at best, inconsequen- 
tial. And the ugly truth is that they are right far too often. 


The Problem of Accreditation 


At the turn of the twentieth century, the American Bar Association 
and the American Medical Association worked mightily to professional- 
ize their fields. Similarly, a host of accrediting agencies has also arrived 
on the scene to save teachers from themselves. Among the many 
standards-generating organizations such as the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards (NBPTS) and the Interstate New 
Teacher Assessment and Support System (INTASC), the National Coun- 
cil for the Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) has no rival. On 
the positive side, NCATE can be a powerful mechanism for getting stingy 
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trustees to shell out for improvements to buildings so those bound by 
wheelchairs can actually get through the door, for forcing departments 
to offer logical degree plans, and for forcing professors to examine what 
they say they are doing, what they are really doing, and what they should 
be doing. Nothing, however, comes without a cost. 

NCATE standards have become “performance-based” and the stan- 
dard already has been set in three key areas: what a teacher should 
know, what a teacher should be able to do, and how a teacher should act. 

What else is there? 

When NCATE dictates the content, methodology, and even the 
nature of interactions between student and teacher, the university is 
forced to take on the role of line boss whose main function is one of 
maintaining quality control through scrupulous comparison of the final 
product to the company ideal. As well intentioned as they might be, when 
the NCATE Board of Examiners visit an institution, they have as their 
one true goal not the quality of instruction, but the degree to which The 
College of Education’s thick paper-trail adheres to the company plan.*® 

As any veteran ofthe NCATE accreditation visit well knows, no other 
event in academic life can rival the experience with regard to paperwork, 
posturing, shrill political correctness, and ponderous navel-gazing. While 
NCATE may be shrugged off as a tedious, but necessary, evil by some, the 
opportunity-cost to students seems greatly underestimated. It would 
seem that college students stand no chance of becoming teachers if they 
do not meet the NCATE definition of high quality, which essentially 
means satisfactory marks on standardized tests, relentlessly perky 
personalities, and the ability to dazzle co-workers with vacuous plati- 
tudes such as “I believe all children can learn” and “I’m a learning 
facilitator.”’ 

Cited in the NCATE Elementary Teacher Standards document is the 
work of Kennedy (1997), who warns that “teacher educators need to 
address and alter teacher candidates’ strong desire to control student 
behavior, for the desire to develop management routines that keep 
students on task and in line is frequently a stumbling block to imple- 
menting conceptual approaches to teaching.” Then, without flinching at 
the paradox, she writes a paragraph later that “changing the concep- 
tions” of the prospective teacher is “the central task of teacher learning.”® 
In other words, we are to think it commendable that Kennedy is willing 
to expend the effort to indoctrinate the great unwashed mass of prospec- 
tive teachers. However, if these same teachers might attempt to tell Billy 
to stop shouting and start paying attention, then we are supposed to 
become aghast at the insensitivity. 

On the subject of what to do with teachers who defy Kennedy’s (and 
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NCATE’s) conception of the ideal, who like square pegs, do not fit into 
NCATE’s round holes, the standards are unequivocal—square pegs 
must be expunged from the classroom. Increasingly, accomplished and 
promising teachers who don’t fit the mandated cookie-cutter model are 
either leaving the profession or getting kicked out. 

We know a teacher of English who happens to be an obnoxious ogre. 
However, he is also a brilliant writer and a phenomenal teacher, who is 
unafraid to get up in a student’s face and tell him/her, “This is the worst 
piece you have ever written.” The antithesis of the NCATE model, he is 
not cute nor is he trendy. When asked if he believed “All children can 
learn,” he said, “Ofcourse they can. But, some students forfeit their right 
to learn when they continually interfere with the education of others.” 
Despite his shortcomings as a NCATE teacher-model, his students 
respect him and they learn how to write with eloquence and panache. 

A second teacher we know was born in a black community that has 
one of the highest poverty and lowest literacy rates in the nation. She 
possessed an ironclad stability, could handle all manner of insult, had 
fabulous connections throughout the community, spoke persuasively, 
read voraciously, and had an unbridled enthusiasm for teaching English. 
Unfortunately, she failed the math portion of the Florida Teacher’s 
Exam by two points, so could not teach in Florida.’® In the current 
factory-model mindset, there is no place for exceptions to the rule, no 
extenuating circumstances, no way to get around the numbers. 

A third teacher was a kid-saver, one of the best we’ve ever seen. In 
a way, she served as the Mother Theresa of a troubled big-city high 
school. The principal regularly sent her the hard case delinquent, under 
the reasoning that if she couldn’t fix the kid, nobody could. She usually 
fixed them. But one year, she was shaken by an evaluator’s assessment 
of her teaching under a new, highly prescriptive “one best system.” 
Because she ended class by saying, “Have a nice day,” rather than the 
required “Class dismissed,” her effectiveness ranking dropped from 
superior to average. Most persons would have laughed off the rating and 
snickered something nasty about the evaluator when he wasn’t listen- 
ing, but she was the sort of super-conscientious teacher who took such 
evaluations seriously. She worried about what the deduction might do to 
her permanent file, but more importantly, she worried that she somehow 
fell short of the ideal that she had worked so many years to attain. The 
teacher left education at the end of that year. Meanwhile, the evaluator 
remains employed in education, still chastising every square peg he 
encounters."! 

If NCATE and state accreditation agencies have their way, the 
standardized exam will become an integral component of the “one best 
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way” for admission into and graduation from teacher education pro- 
grams. Already, the failure rate for black prospective teachers was four 
times the failure rate of whites in the last assessment of the PRAXIS II 
in Georgia.’* Thus, the demand for satisfactory scores on standardized 
tests will likely make the already insufficient pool of minority teacher 
applicants even smaller. 

Relying upon numeric data as the lone signifier of success is a 
practice common in business that has always seemed out of place in 
education. Yet, NCATE goes about its business of requiring elaborate 
multi-volume sets of data and charts as if each school held a distinctive 
corporate identity and the accreditation process were some annual 
report by which debits must be weighed against credits. This is not to say 
that there is no value in keeping track of numbers and doing some sort 
of regular assessment, but only to point out the absurdity of assessing the 
value of Picasso by making the artist sit for PRAXIS II. 

Despite the adherence to a faux business model, a good learning 
experience still feels more like a complex work of art than an assembly- 
line product. Yet in their accreditation visits to colleges and universities, 
NCATE purports to understand programs in five days from the vantage 
point of the document room in a local hotel. We are not arguing that 
teacher education should once again embrace a seat-of-the-pants, any- 
thing-goes curriculum that has historically made it an academic laugh- 
ing-stock, but we are arguing against going to the other extreme—the 
banishment of creativity, individuality, and academic freedom. 

One of the greatest evils on the assessment horizon is the possibility 
that teacher pay will be linked to student performance. If this trend 
(already in vogue in some districts) becomes widespread, then teacher 
flight from high poverty and urban schools will escalate dramatically. 
Teachers will quickly realize how the cards are stacked in pay-for- 
performance situations. They will not likely choose to work in schools 
that house great numbers of special education or at-risk children. Much 
in the same way that some federal initiatives designed to help the 
nation’s most disadvantaged people actually wind up hurting them, the 
policies of accrediting agencies often damage the plight of poor schools 
and minority teacher candidates in spite of their glowing, pro-diversity 
rhetoric. 

We join with the urgent voices from various sectors of American life 
in proclaiming the need for better education for our children. But 
opening the doors wider to alternative methods of teacher certification 
will not improve schools. Tracking the achievement of the students of 
newly-minted teachers will not improve schools. Mandating what a 
teacher should know, do, and think will not guarantee progress in our 
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schools. The assembly-line approach to teacher preparation will only 
yield teacher clones who act, think, and teach in prescribed ways. The 
complex, dynamic, and highly stressful work place of the public school 
would seem to invite a more sophisticated, more humane response. 

Ideally, professors, state education agencies, principals, and even 
NCATE teams could work together to support teachers rather than 
punish them. Together, they could request that students in public 
schools adhere to acceptable standards of decorum and decency, and 
declare a moratorium on bureaucratic bean counting and bogus “band- 
wagon du jour” activities that hinder classroom teaching. Accrediting 
agencies could speak out in favor of more teacher education, more 
teacher support, and less teacher bashing. Unfortunately, these courses 
of action hardly seem compatible with the reductionist model of teacher 
preparation now being promulgated. With the support of legislators and 
the powerful bureaucratic lobbying of accrediting agencies, the new 
factory model of teacher education has become a Juggernaut, despite 
having absolutely nothing to do with children or the art of teaching. 

One problem with becoming fanatical about standards is that every- 
thing tends to get standardized. Standardization is for widgets, not 
human beings. 


Notes 


1.See any publication or speech by William Bennett, Patrick Buchanan, or John 
Silber over the past decade. 

2. Alabama Department of Education (1999). 

3. Texas Education Agency (1999). 

4. Imig, David (1999, January 13). Increased accountability for teacher educa- 
tors. Speech given at NCATE Continuing Visit Conference. Washington, 
D.C. According to Imig, tracking the achievement levels of the students of 
first-year teachers to the institutions from which the teachers graduated is 
representative of the “real progress that is sweeping the country” regarding 
the accountability of teacher education programs. See also Oregon Educa- 
tional Act for the 21st Century, Washington State Board of Education New 
Teacher Preparation and Certification System. 

5. According to Virginia law VAC 20-21-100 “Requirements for renewing a 
license,” professional development entails earning points. “Professional 
development points can be accrued by the completion of activities from one 
or more of the following options: college credit, professional conference, peer 
observation, educational travel, curriculum development, publication of 
article, publication of book, mentorship/supervision, educational project, 
and emplyoing educational agency professional development activity.” 

6. According to Standards Procedures & Policies (1997), “The indicators that 
accompany each standard are designed to provide evidence that the stan- 
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dard has been met.” p. 13. 

7. Program Standards for Elementary Teacher Preparation: Review and Com- 
ment Edition (1998, September), p. 50. Prospective elementary teachers 
must possess the “dispositions to teach content effectively (e.g., enthusiasm, 
commitment, inclusion).” 

8. Ibid. 

9. Baines knew this student as an undergraduate student and has kept in touch 
with him over the past four years. At one school in which this teacher taught, 
the principal asked him to hold a school-wide, week-long writing seminar 
just before the state-mandated writing exam. During the following summer, 
it was learned that the students’ scores on the exam improved 40 percent 
over the previous year’s score. 

10. This particular student was born and raised in Gadsden County, Florida and 
took two classes and student teaching with Baines. 

11. Carpenter has known this particular miracle-worker for years, before and 
after her life as a teacher. 

12. Atlanta Journal Constitution, January 31, 1999, p. Al, A16. 
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Diverse Perspectives 
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|. Introduction 


Currently, the word collaboration is used frequently in education.! 
Higher education is no exception, and collaboration is at the center of 
discussions and activities across diverse campus areas. Professors, 
teachers, counselors, and others in the helping professions are being 
encouraged to collaborate and are finding this process valuable. At the 
same time, they are finding that the collaborative process is not without 
struggle and confusion. One factor contributing to this reality may be 
lack of agreement on what collaboration means. Lack of agreement can 
be the result of confusion and lack of clear understanding concerning 
issues related to collabortion. 

Disagreement can also be the result of people having diverse per- 
spectives about collaboration, based on different worldviews, that is, the 
way people make sense of the world and interpret reality.” Each person 
creates a unique meaning of her/his world; at the same time these 
meanings have some universal human qualities.’ We often assume that 
we understand what a term means, and assume others agree with us on 
a common definition, only to discover we were wrong when we run into 
problems and misunderstandings. As Pedersen states, we must be 
careful in assuming that everyone understands the abstractions we use 
when communicating with each other.* Clearly, each collaborator’s 
worldview and appropriate understanding thereof impacts the effective- 
ness of the collaborative relationship, process, and outcome. 
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The purpose of this article is to examine what it means to collaborate. 
In Part II we will use four dimensions of personal identity (race, 
ethnicity, social class, and gender) as cross-categories to compare and 
contrast with traditional Western European assumptions and values 
contained in common definitions of collaboration. These are a few of the 
many dimensions of culturally diverse people that will help us better 
understand different perspectives on what collaboration means, and the 
potential issues and concerns that can arise in collaborative efforts due 
to misunderstandings of what it means to collaborate. In Part III. we will 
use specific cases to consider what happens when people of different 
racial, ethnic, social class, and gender backgrounds attempt to collabo- 
rate with each other. We hope that this article will bring better under- 
standing to the topic, thus helping all of us in our efforts at collaboration. 


il. What Does Collaboration Mean? 


In “Reflections of an Experienced Collaborator,” Thomas M. McGowan 
writes about the need for analysis and evaluation of the process of 
collaboration.® In our search for what others have done concerning this 
topic, we found his observation to be correct. Even in articles or books 
claiming to offer analysis, what we found was some description of the 


history of the term, articles on how to do collaboration, or stories of 
different examples of collaboration.® Little has been done to (a) justify 
definitions being used, (b) unpack assumptions inherent in the defini- 
tions, or (c) assess the cultural implications. 

For example, the book Collaboration: Building Common Agendas is 
based on a whole conference that focused on the theme of collaboration. 
The definition the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
used in their call for papers and presentations for that conference was: 


...those efforts that feature parity among the cooperating agencies in 
governance and resource allocation, use negotiation as a chief problem- 
solving process for the program, and have lots of liason roles at all levels 
of the university/school partnership. Collaboration means having com- 
mon agendas, sharing power and status, and building consensus; they 
require commitment and more give than take on the part of all parties.’ 


Some assumptions intrinsic to this definition are: collaboration is some- 
thing that happens between different forms of institutions (“cooperating 
agencies” such as public schools and universities); collaboration is 
concerned with having to share limited resources (money, people, and 
time) and governance equally; collaboration is used to solve the problems 
of programs through negotiation; collaborators must have common goals 
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and be equal in status and power. This definition is specifically aimed at 
institutions of formal education which hold a Western European worldview 
in high esteem. It assumes that people are separate, autonomous 
individuals who come together in partnerships to solve problems, through 
negotiations that are rational, equal, and fair. It assumes that all people 
do and possibly should think in the same way (linear thinking: for every 
cause there is an effect). It assumes that all people value the same time 
orientation (present and future) and activity orientation (preference for 
activities that result in measurable accomplishment by external stan- 
dards).* A closer look at this definition suggests the need to more 
carefully identify the contributing factors required for there to be 
collaboration and to question the requisite assumptions, values, and 
behaviors necessary to promote successful collaboration. 

Does collaboration only involve “programs?” Is it not the case that 
two parents could be said to collaborate, if they work together to raise a 
child? Parents are not “cooperating agencies,” though they are working 
together for a common goal, the raising of a child. But other examples 
that may also be used are the kinds of collaborative efforts parents make 
with their children (not just for them). In many cultures a parent and 
child may work together, negotiating tasks so each contributes to cook a 
meal together, or clean house together. Clearly, collaboration is not 
restricted to non-familial institutions. 

Does collaboration connote equal power and status for the collabora- 
tors? Parents and children (members of a powerful institution—the 
family) collaborating together to produce a meal do not necessarily share 
equally in their status and efforts. In another powerful institution, 
higher education, professors who collaborate and write an article must 
identify which person becomes the senior author and which the junior 
author(s). While they have collaborated on a project, they do not hold 
equal power or status in the final project. In graduate schools across 
Northern America, graduate assistants often do much of the research 
work on acollaborative effort with the professor for whom they work. The 
professor, however, has more power and status and will receive top 
billing on the authorship of the article reporting the research, while the 
graduate assistant may find her/his name included in the page of 
acknowledgments. Clearly in these examples, the collaborative partners 
do not have equal status and do not share the same level of power in their 
roles. Equality is not a requisite for collaboration. 

Do collaborators need to share a common goal or desire for outcome? 
While this is nice to have, it is also not necessary for collaboration to take 
place. In revisiting the family institution, a parent and child cooking a 
meal together may have different goals. The parent’s goal may be to 
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prepare the family’s dinner; the child’s goal may be to focus on one aspect 
of the dinner such as making the bread so s/he can play with dough, 
punching and squeezeing it simply to see what happens to the dough. In 
public schools, teachers may collaborate with each other because they 
are required to by the administration, while principals may be partici- 
pating in the same collaborative project because they think it will help 
them improve the finances of their school. In higher education, a 
graduate assistant may help a professor with a research project in which 
the graduate assistant has no interest, and with whose conclusions s/he 
may even disagree. While the professor hopes for a needed review of the 
literature, the graduate assistant may be looking to keep his/her job, or 
for areference for future employment. Collaborators do not need to share 
common goals or desires for outcome. 

Not only does collaboration not require a common goal, there does 
not even need to be a willingness of the participants to work together. 
Many times people collaborate with each other because they are forced 
to do so, for example, they may be threatened by their fellow collaborator 
and so they participate because they wish to protect themselves from 
harm (e.g., sexual harrassment). Teachers often are faced with the 
dilemma of being told they must “volunteer” to work on projects or 
“invite” interns and student teachers into their classrooms because of an 
administrative request. Collaborative efforts need not be one’s of our 
choosing. As the American Heritage Dictionary of the English Language 
points out, collaboration can mean “to cooperate treasonably, as with an 
enemy occupying one’s country.”® 

Collaborators do not have to trust each other to work together. In 
collaborations where discrimination or prejudice (sexual harrassment, 
racism, sexism) exists, people work together yet do so with a distrusting 
spirit. In collaborations where limited awareness of and discomfort with 
differences are evident, people work together yet do so without regard for 
the consequences of differences on collaboration. However, individuals 
who are aware of the similarities and differences in relationships and are 
comfortable with differences in areas such as communication styles, 
cultural values, and life experiences are more prone to successfully work 
with others different from themselves.'® Again, at the very least, these 
qualities are not necessary for collaboration to take place. Yet, we 
suggest that in an oppressive collaborative relationship there is no trust, 
respect, or shared sense of status; consequently the quality of collabora- 
tion (physically, psychologically, and emotionally) will be adversely 
influenced. 

With these kinds of questions and concerns in mind, a fundamental 
question emerges: “Are there common traits shared by different forms of 
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collaboration?” Further, can we arrive at a definition of collaboration 
that crosses racial, ethnic, class, and gender lines and considers different 
worldviews? Two basic characteristics of collaboration are the interper- 
sonal and intrapersonal relationships of human beings. No matter what 
the cause or motivating force, when people collaborate and work to- 
gether, they develop a relationship. However, the manner in which we 
relate to others varies. Sue and Sue discuss the Kluckhohn and Strodtbeck 
value orientation model of social relationships.'! This model highlights 
three ways in which human relationships are defined. Lineal-hierarchi- 
cal human relationships are verticle in nature and emphasize an ordered 
position in which there are leaders and followers. For instance, elders 
and men are often viewed as authority figures in many Hispanic/Latino 
communities and families. Consequently, the male and/or the oldest 
person in the system is often perceived as the head of the group. Another 
example of a lineal relationship would be the educational institution in 
which the president or principal is considered the absolute leader and 
authoritarian. 

A second type is the collateral-mutual human relationship, which 
embraces specific goals and the welfare of lateral extended groups such 
that in times of struggle, friends and family members are consulted. For 
example, many African Americans value a supportive biological and/or 
extended family network in terms of proximity and emotional support.'” 
It follows that African Americans may seek the advice and blessings of 
their network as they experience personal, intellectual, and professional 
growth and development. As well, African-American educators will 
include the input of valued friends and family in their decision-making 
process. 

A third relationship is the individualistic relationship. Distinctive 
values included in this relational style are individual goals, individual 
autonomy, and control over personal destiny. Individualistic relation- 
ships abound within school systems, particularly those that mandate 
identification of individual goals for students, teachers, counselors, etc. 
(without regard for cooperative and collective opportunities) as the 
primary mode of behavior to promote growth and change. For example, 
teachers are often trained to develop and value students who are 
“independent thinkers.” As effective teachers, they, in the best interest 
of their students, design curriculum and evaluation plans that define 
student success and foster individualistic relationships. Educational 
opportunities, such as learning centers, are created so that success is 
measured by the student’s personal ability to: (1) achieve goals, (2) 
exhibit autonomy, (3) control for success in the classroom, and (4) master 
the subject content. Thus, students who create and work well alone are 
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perceived to be the better students because the student controls her or 
his individual behavior and destiny. 

In addition to the basic characteristics of the interpersonal and 
intrapersonal relationships of human beings, a fundamental ingredient 
of collaboration is communication.'* Communication can take on numer- 
ous forms (verbal, nonverbal, direct or indirect) but must exist in order 
for people to effectively collaborate. One has to be able to understand 
what the other means; collaborators must share some context with each 
other through a common language. Time to facilitate accurate commu- 
nication is a basic characteristic of successful collaboration. In the 
relationship, each collaborator must work to send accurate messages to 
the other collaborator(s). Additionally, work needs to be done to ensure 
that the messages are accurately received. To facilitate the processes of 
sending and receiving accurate messages, collaborators must be aware 
of, understand, and have an appreciation for each other’s worldview and 
life experiences.'* People who are in relationships with each other and 
are able to communicate with each other are in a better position to be able 
to influence each other. This requires that the collaborators have spent 
time together, though not necessarily in each other’s physical presence. 
One could imagine, for example, two people carrying on a correspon- 
dence with each other through the mail (snail or e-mail) where the two 
get to know each other well, and influence each other, working together 
on some common goal, without ever meeting each other in person. 

Beyond the above characteristics of collaborations as activities that 
take place with people who are in relation with each other and are able 
to communicate with each other through a shared language, therefore 
potentially able to influence each other, are there any more common 
traits in collaborative activities? The number of people that can be 
involved in collaborative activities does not seem to be limited to any set 
number, except that at least two people are required. A person cannot 
collaborate alone. Beyond two, the numbers are limitless. For example, 
an entire university or school district of people can collaborate to defeat 
racism, sexism, and economic deprivation. 

Sharing is a factor in collaborating, be it a project, a goal, or a 
problem. However, a critical question emerges. Is sharing exhibited in a 
specific form (behavior) or via a specific method (process)? The American 
Heritage Dictionary says collaboration means “to work together, espe- 
cially in a joint intellectual effort,”* but this seems to exhibit a Western 
European bias toward thinking about collaboration in light of rationality 
and the mind. We suggest that in addition to intellectualization, there 
are other qualities related to the collaborative process. When people 
work together, are in relation with each other, are aware of each other’s 
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perspectives, and are able to potentially influence each other, another 
quality related to collaboration is the influence of emotions. When 
elementary students, for example, work together to plant a garden 
behind their classroom they experience both intellectual and emotional 
qualities of their collaborative efforts. When teachers or counselors 
collectively buy a piece of equipment (like a computer) and share the 
equipment, they think and feel as they collaborate. It follows then that 
other qualities to the collaborative process are missing from the Ameri- 
can Heritage definition; the influence of emotional experiences is just 
one. It is significant that culture, worldview, and life experiences 
undergird and influence both the emotional and intellectual qualities of 
the collaborative process. 

The best definition that we can offer for what collaboration means, 
a definition that tries to look at the act of collaboration from as many 
angles as we can collectively think of, is: collaboration is the intellectual 
and emotional interaction that takes place between diverse people who 
are in a changing relation with each other and are able to mutually 
communicate through an accurate and shared verbal and nonverbal 
language; therefore, they are potentially able to influence each other. 


lll. Problems and Misunderstandings 


We would like to illustrate the potential problems and misunder- 
standings that occur in collaborative efforts by using specific examples 
from our own professional lives. As we strive to bring diverse perspec- 
tives to this topic, we must also protect the identities of our collaborators 
and state that we are focusing only on a few of many important 
characteristics of personal identity. And we must point out that we are 
writing from our own perspectives and experiences, not those of our 
collaborators. 


Collaborative Efforts of Bette and Joan 

For Bette, her earliest teaching experiences were in a very reward- 
ing team-teaching experience with Joan. Initially the experience was not 
rewarding, but it became more rewarding, in part, due to the amount of 
time and effort that went into the partnership. Bette and Joan worked 
together for four years. They became very good friends and spent time 
outside of the classroom socializing with each other. When Bette ended 
this team-teaching relationship it was for personal reasons, to move to 
a different geographic location, and for her own professional needs, not 
because of the collaborative experience. She is still very good friends with 
Joan. 
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Bette and Joan’s team-teaching was between two people, not two 
institutions. They did not team-teach because there were limited re- 
sources, but rather they worked in a private school that was committed 
to a small pupil-teacher ratio, and wanted two teachers in each class- 
room. They taught together in the only elementary classroom the school 
offered. They had common goals and generally agreed on their philoso- 
phies of education. They shared the commonality of being from the same 
cultural group and social class (Caucasian, middle class), and held 
similar beliefs and values that curtailed problems with communication 
or relational styles. For example, they equally divided up the amount of 
time they worked (each of them worked three and one-half days, which 
allowed them time to work together as well as alone, and offered them 
time for curriculum development). They also equally divided the number 
of students and aspects of the curriculum for which they were each 
responsible. 

The problems Bette experienced in collaboration with Joan were due 
to an inequality in status and power. Bette strove to have a collateral- 
mutual relationship with Joan, but Joan had difficulty in that she viewed 
the collaborative relationship in a lineal-hierarchical manner. Joan was 
a co-founder of the school and co-owner. Her husband was the director of 
the school. Bette joined the school community first as a parent, then 
received the specialized training necessary to teach in the school with 
Joan. When she began teaching with Joan, Joan already had five years 
of teaching experience, although Joan lacked the specialized training 
Bette received. Consequently, Joan was always the senior partner and 
mentor in this collaborative effort, and when Bette grew in experience 
and ability to be an equal partner, Joan was not able to share status and 
power equally with Bette. Joan would often go home to discuss school- 
related issues with her husband, the director, which effected Bette and 
Joan’s classroom. They would decide courses of action without including 
Bette in that process, sometimes even forgetting to inform her of their 
decisions. This lack of equity in the status and power of the coilaborative 
relationship, and the conflict between a lineal-hierarchical approach and 
a collateral-mutual approach was a factor in Bette’s decision to leave the 
school. She accepted another teaching experience where she had equal 
status and power and more opportunities for professional development. 


Collaborative Efforts of Sue and Taylor 

Sue’s first experience in collaboration at the higher education level 
helps us understand other important factors involved in collaborative 
efforts. During her beginning semester as an assistant professor, Sue 
was invited by a colleague (Taylor) to participate in co-authorship of an 
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article, based on individual papers previously written by each one of 
them. They were to take the two papers, which shared similar themes of 
discussion, and rewrite them as one article. Sue’s role in this collabora- 
tive effort was to rewrite the article, while Taylor’s role was to critique 
Sue’s work and give feedback. This was a very difficult and dangerous 
invitation, for it left the co-authors vulnerable to acquisitions of plagia- 
rism, especially Sue, who was doing the rewriting. In fact, that is what 
occured, Sue was later accused of plagiarism by Taylor. 

In this collaborative effort the two parties share a North American 
heritage, socio-economic status (middle class), and gender. So, at first 
thought it might be assumed that, due to these similarities, Sue and 
Taylor might be able to communicate effectively about their collabora- 
tive efforts. Of significance is that Sue and Taylor are from different 
ethnic and racial backgrounds. Sue is White, European American, and 
Taylor is Black, African American. The worldview, communication 
styles, and life experiences they hold in esteem influenced the quality of 
their collaborative relationship, including the processes and the out- 
comes. Although Sue and Taylor share differences, they speak acommon 
language (traditional English) which facilitated their efforts to collabo- 
rate. However, their styles of communication (Taylor, direct and affectively 
oriented, and Sue, direct with controlled affect) influenced the accuracy 
of their interpretations and quality of their experiences during the 
communication process. 

Sue and Taylor are from the same institution but different programs 
within their institutions. They were two people attempting to collabo- 
rate, not different programs, as the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education (AACTE) definition of collaboration assumes. Con- 
trary to the AACTE definition, they were not attempting to solve a 
limited resource problem, although indirectly Taylor was in that she was 
nearing the time to go up for promotion and tenure. She was concerned 
about how many articles she had published. Co-authorship offered the 
opportunity for another publication without too much effort. Time was 
at a premium for Taylor. Sue, on the other hand, had more time to 
contribute to this effort. She was just starting out and was not facing an 
immediate count-down on publication rate in order to keep her job. 

Problems emerged in the collaborative effort when the two collabo- 
rators did not have time to get to know each other very well, in part 
because of the demands of higher education such as teaching, committee 
service, advising, and professional development. The problems were 
compounded when Sue and Taylor failed to intentionally identify their 
similar and dissimilar beliefs, values, attitudes, and approaches to life. 
These problems were further compounded as both failed to take time to 
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understand and attend to the influences of their diverse perspectives and 
life experiences on the quality of their work, relational attempts, and 
accuracy of their communication process. They did not establish a 
working relationship that was based on mutual trust and respect and 
built on a multicultural foundation. Rather, the relationship was based 
on locality and perceived shared common interests. However, as Sue and 
Taylor began to collaborate and know each other better, they realized 
they did not share as many common interests as they originally per- 
ceived. Further, they did not share an agreement on their relational 
roles. Sue anticipated the collaborative relationship she had agreed to 
participate in would be a collateral-mutual relationship. She became 
more uncomfortable as it became clearer that Taylor perceived herself as 
a more senior faculty member who was mentoring Sue. While the two 
collaborators were both junior faculty and had equal status and power 
from an outsider’s perspective, because they were different people they 
did not perceive each other in the same way. Taylor appeared to perceive 
the collaborative relationship in a lineal-hierarchical manner. However, 
as an African-American female, she highly valued a collateral-mutual 
human relationship. Yet, as an African American, she also recognized 
the importance of bi-cultural behavior. She remembered that if she was 
to succeed in higher education she needed to operate from a lineal- 
hierarchial manner while in that environment. 

Taylor and Sue mutually agreed to end their collaborative effort. A 
significant contributor to the termination of their collabortion was that 
Taylor accused Sue of stealing her words. This experience draws atten- 
tion to the fact that not all collaborative efforts are good, as is often 
assumed, and in fact it is possible for collaborative efforts to be painfully 
destructive to all members involved. The travesty is that part of the pain 
and destructive realities associated with Sue’s and Taylor’s collaborative 
attempts revolved around the influence of their diverse perspectives and 
life experiences. Their perspectives and experiences influenced their 
accuracy and clarity of communication, their perceptions and relational 
development, and ultimately the effectiveness of their collaboration and 
what that means for them as potential partners. 


Collaborative Efforts of Lynda and Jim 

Lynda’s main professional collaborative relationship has been with 
her partner, Jim. This relationship helps us understand the kinds of 
issues that can occur between men and women (other than potential 
conflicts with inter/intrapersonal relationships), as well as between 
closely connected members of a professional team. Jim and Lynda have 
had time to build a trusting, respectful relationship, as they have been 
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married twelve years. They also have a relationship based on equity in 
status and power, as they married in their thirties, after each had 
already established a career and each felt solid in expressing their 
personal voices (who they are). They share a common cultural back- 
ground (North American), racial background (White), and a common 
language and are able to communicate well with each other. Yet, they do 
not share a common social class level, as Jim’s family is working class 
(blue collar) and Lynda’s is professional (white collar). Their collabora- 
tive efforts have been based on common goals (they have team-taught 
workshops, presented papers at numerous conferences, and written 
several articles and a book). However, they still run into collaborative 
problems, and often put their professional collaborative efforts aside. 
The problems Lynda and Jim have with collaboration are due to their 
different approaches to their work. Lynda values a collateral-mutual 
relationship with Jim. Jim is more comfortable in an individualistic 
relationship. He likes to have control over his work, including deciding 
how he will approach a topic and preparing for projects at his own pace. 
He is uncomfortable sharing his work while it is in progress, and is 
sensitive to critique until he is confident he has achieved his objectives. 
Jim is contemplative and likes to ponder his ideas in his own mind before 
he shares them. Lynda has an interactive approach and finds that 
talking about her ideas helps clarify her thoughts. Jim and Lynda also 
struggle with separating their professional collaborative work from their 
personal collaborative lives, as parents raising children. Jim needs to be 
able to get away from his work. Lynda carries her work home with her. 
As they have gotten to know each other’s styles of working and relating 
in collaborative relationships they have been able to adjust and adapt to 
each other’s needs. However, Jim’s individualistic approach usually 
means that each time he and Lynda finish a project they agree this is 
their last one. 


IV. Conclusion 


We have tried to bring some clarity to confusions and misunder- 
standings concerning what collaboration means by first discussing 
common definitions, questioning their assumptions, and arriving at a 
definition that more clearly embraces diverse worldviews: collaboration 
is the intellectual and emotional interaction that takes place between 
diverse people who are in achanging relation with each other and are able 
to mutually communicate through an accurate and shared verbal and 
nonverbal language; therefore, they are potentially able to influence each 
other. 
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We have described specific cases of collaboration to consider what 
happens when people of different cultures and personal identities 
attempt to collaborate with each other. In this article, we refer to four 
specific dimensions of culture and focus on rules for living and interpret- 
ing reality associated with race and ethnicity, social class, and gender. 

Not all forms of collaboration are effective, as is clear in this article. 
For collaborations to have positive personal results, they need to be 
beneficial and helpful to all involved. Relationships need to be clearly 
defined and agreed upon. A critical component of defining, understand- 
ing, and agreeing on relationships is the diversity as well as the 
similarity of perspectives and voices involved. Significant questions 
toward this end involve interpersonal and intrapersonal relational 
styles: Will the collaborative relationship be lineal-hierarchical (leaders 
and followers)?; Will the collaborative relationship be collateral-mutual 
(consultation with others when problems arise)?; and/or Will the collabo- 
rative relationship be individualistic (autonomy is important and par- 
ticipants have control of their destiny)? There needs to be an apprecia- 
tion and respect for different worldviews and a willing spirit to both 
understand and work within the parameters of both differences and 
similarities specific to the involved participants. Helpful questions 
include: (a) Does one show respect by demanding “direct eye contact” 
during dialogue? (a traditional white male Western European value), (b) 
Might respect be exhibited by “indirect eye contact” during dialogue? (a 
traditional Hispanic/Latino and Asian value), (c) How does culture 
influence the professional behavior of females and males?, (d) What are 
similarities among men and women, across cultures?, (e) What are 
personal definitions of and comfort levels with difference? For example, 
do I view difference as something that is deficient of abnormal? Am I 
comfortable with people who hold different ideas about how to achieve 
the goals toward which I am working? In my eyes, is difference some- 
thing that has potential and can be an asset? 

For collaborations to have positive personal results, collaborators 
need to feel safe to speak and believe that they will be heard, that they 
have a role in this effort and their voice is valued. Thus, collaborators 
involved in a multicultural setting must understand the impact of 
history on various racial and ethnic groups, particularly within the 
United States. Because of a long history of racism in America, many 
African Americans feel invisible and unheard.’ Women of various 
ethnocultural populations, due to a history of sexism in the United States 
of America, also feel invisible and unheard."* Finally, effective collabora- 
tion needs a shared, common goal. 

The definition of collaboration carries with it diverse perspectives. 
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As we strive to better understand different perspectives on what collabo- 
ration means and the potential issues and concerns that arise in collabo- 
rative efforts, we encourage intentional consideration for what happens 
when people of diverse and multicultural backgrounds collectively work 
together. We encourage attention to both emotional and intellectual 
components of the collaborative process and their concomitant cultural 
implications. It is hoped that this article brings more clarity and under- 
standing to the topic and facilitates attempts to engage in more creative 
and effective collaboration. 
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Introduction 


Education is in a state of transition. The “old” method of teaching is 
being called into question and a “new” method of learning is being 
advocated to replace it. The “old” method of teaching is referred to in 
various ways. At the primary and secondary school level it is called 
“frontal” teaching. At the college and university level it is called “lecture- 
based” learning, “coverage-centered” teaching, “instruction.” The “old” 
method of teaching, according to its challengers, has failed to create an 
environment that nurtures as well as challenges students. The “old” 
method of teaching, according to its opponents, has failed to develop 
higher-order, critical thinking in students. In this paper, I will examine 
the “old” method of teaching and the “new” method of learning. I will 
argue that the “old” method of teaching addresses important aspects of 
education which should not be ignored by the “new” method of learning. 
The “old” method of teaching should maintain a place within education. 


The “Old” Method of Teaching 


In the “old” method of teaching, the teacher stands before the class 
and presents the material students are to learn. The teacher is respon- 
sible for covering a certain amount of material and for clearly presenting 
this material to the class. Students are individually responsible for 
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gaining an understanding this material. Students compete for grades 
which show their success in grasping the material, their competence in 
understanding the material. 

In the “old” method of teaching, students view the teacher as an 
authority. An authority who has true, objective knowledge which they 
too can discover. Knowledge is external, objective, discoverable. It 
involves recognizing “real” facts, “correct” solutions, “true” theories. 
Students are pitted against one another as rivals in pursuit of this 
knowledge and the teacher is the judge of their different levels of success. 


Criticism of the “Old” Method of Teaching 


The “old” method of teaching is criticized as presenting a restrictive 
model of education which may actually hinder student learning. First, 
knowledge is not fully external, objective, discoverable. “Real” facts, 
“correct” solutions, “true” theories are a minor realm, if they are a realm 
at all (all involve interpretation), in knowledge. The level of thought 
achieved in concentrating on this realm is lower-order thinking. The 
“old” method of teaching fosters rote learning. However, students must 
go beyond this lower-order thinking. Students must develop higher- 
order thinking. They must become aware of the lack of certainty in 
knowledge. They must realize the complexity of issues and problems. 
They must learn to think critically, where this involves recognizing 
alternative approaches/solutions and evaluating these as more or less 
plausible, as better or worse. 

Second, pursuit of knowledge is not a completely competitive, indi- 
vidual enterprise. Knowledge is not parcelled into measurable units to 
be gained by individuals with the individual gaining the most units 
judged excellent. Attempts to understand and gather knowledge in this 
way enforce lower-order thinking. The teacher as authority suggests 
that knowledge can be attained and presented from asingle point of view. 
However, students must go beyond this individualistic approach to 
knowledge. They must realize and respect diversity in points of view. 
They must see themselves as participating members in a community of 
learners where the better community is one in which all members are 
interested in/supportive of the learning of one another rather than one 
in which members are pitted against one another. 

The importance of developing higher-order thinking, respect for 
diverse points of view, and membership in a community of learners are 
at the heart of the “new” method of learning. 
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The “New” Method of Learning 


The “new” method of learning emphasizes collaborative learning; 
explicit course/discipline criteria of competency with teaching that works 
to enable the student to meet these criteria; and active, critical thinking. 


Collaborative Learning 

Advocates for collaborative learning emerged in the 1970s with 
studies on the effects of small group learning at the elementary and 
secondary levels. Small group learning in which the individuals are held 
accountable for the group’s success generally increased achievement and 
improved social skills. Similar findings have been found at the college/ 
university level.' 

Teachers must carefully design small group learning projects such 
that each member is included, each member is interested in the learning 
of other group members, and each is held accountable for individual 
contribution as well as for group success. If teachers can craft small 
group learning projects that meet these criteria (and several have 
claimed this accomplishment), then the benefits are many.’ 

Small group projects actively involve students in applying what they 
are studying. In doing students go beyond memorization and rote 
learning. They are involved in trying to explain to one another their 
understanding of the problem and how it might be solved. They are 
developing higher-order thinking. In working with one’s peers students 
break away from a narrow conception of knowledge as being held and 
spoken by an authority and begin to realize that there are often many 
ways to approach and solve a problem. They begin to think critically. In 
groups students confront diverse points of view in persons in whom they 
have an interest. And they recognize that cooperation and collaboration 
are important in learning and solving problems. 

In addition, collaborative learning improves social skills and rela- 
tions. Students learn how to work with others. Respect and friendship 
develop between minority and majority students. Depressed and apa- 
thetic students may even be coaxed out of their withdrawal.® 


Enabling Students to Meet Criteria of Competency 

Not only must the role of the students change, the role of the teacher 
must change as well. The teacher must become a collaborator in the 
success of the student and the class. The teacher no longer stands at a 
distance from the class as an authoritative evaluator of students’ work. 
Grading is not an external, after the fact, final judgment. Rather, the 
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teacher becomes an “enabler,” a “facilitator.” The course/discipline crite- 
ria for major assignments are made explicit and minor assignments 
build toward the expectations of the major work. Students know what 
they are to achieve and are “enabled” in recognizing how to successfully 
do so. Grading is internal and progressive. A tool in the “enabling” 
process not solely an evaluation of the final outcome.* 

As acollaborator in students’ success, the teacher will give students 
a voice in the direction of the class. Student evaluation will not be limited 
to one final judgment. Instead, student evaluation will be informal and 
on-going in the course. The teacher will request information to enhance 
student learning and will be willing to change or be able to justify why 
not to change the present procedure.® 


Critical Thinking 

Incorporating small group learning and having the teacher collabo- 
rate in the learning process will foster critical thinking. To develop 
critical thinking students must realize the complexity and uncertainty 
present in knowledge. They must come to appreciate that there are 
alternative explanations and that among these explanations there are 
degrees of plausibility. Some may be less plausible or worse and some 
may be more plausible or better. A different explanation from one’s own 
or what one has taken as one’s own does not necessitate that that 
explanation is wrong. Once students realize this degree of relativism 
they begin to compare and to understand why alternative positions have 
been accepted. Ultimately each student chooses the view that s/he 
believes is better and understands why s/he believes it is better. 

Becoming a critical thinker involves transformation. It is a changing 
of one’s attitudes, a changing of one’s belief system. This letting go of 
one’s past way of seeing and moving toward an unknown new way of 
seeing is difficult and frightening. The learning environment must be 
supportive of this journey otherwise students will not make it. This 
supportiveness comes from the small groups and from the teacher as 
collaborator. The individual is not alone in this journey but is accompa- 
nied by fellow explorers.*® 

The difficulty of critical thinking, the importance of diversity, and 
the value ofa cooperative learning community are not without historical 
precedent. 


Historical Precedent 


Critical Thinking 
The history of philosophy offers many examples illustrating the 
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arduous, transforming journey of critical thinking. Plato and Descartes 
offer striking and familiar precedents. Aristotle’s account of how one 
develops moral virtue mirrors accounts of how one develops higher-order 
thinking by actively engaging in collaborative learning. 

Plato describes the enlightened person’s journey from the darkness 
of the cave, up the steep slope to the mouth of the cave, into the sunlit 
world, finally to gaze at the sun. In the darkness of the cave watching 
objects play on the wall one is chained by ignorance. If one becomes free 
of the chains, stands (unsure one’s legs will support one after a long 
period sitting) and turns around, one realizes that the objects on the wall 
were but shadows of objects moving before a fire. One’s view of reality has 
changed. But, one is along way from enlightenment. One must move into 
the realm of sunlight and it is a steep climb (on legs unaccustomed to 
physical exercise) to the mouth of the cave and out into the sunlit world. 
Emerging from one’s realm of darkness, one is blinded by the brightness 
of the sunlit world. One’s eyes must adjust. One sees the reflections of 
objects in water, slowly moves to the objects themselves, and finally 
gazes at the sun.’ 

Descartes describes his travels away from an Aristotelian world 
view toward a Newtonian view of reality. Descartes realizes that the 
knowledge gathered by his senses is uncertain. His senses have some- 
times led him to believe that “apparent” reality is “true” reality. And, 
he cannot always distinguish between waking reality the content of 
which is “real” objects and dream reality the content of which is 
“illusory” objects. Even mathematical “truths” can be doubted. The 
human mind is not “perfect.” Descartes is adrift in a sea of uncertainty 
until he recognizes the reality of thinking and builds his new world view 
on this foundation.® 

Aristotle contends that we develop moral virtues through experi- 
ence. We must find ourselves within threatening situations to learn to 
recognize the features that demand courage as well as the blending of 
fear and confidence which enable us to act courageously. We develop our 
moral virtues much as one develops a skill—through practice. We learn 
by watching others we believe have mastered the virtue/skill and by 
discussing with others our situation and how we handled it. Learning is 
active and collaborative. We compare our action and why we so acted to 
how others have acted in similar situations or how they believe they 
would act and why. We recognize that many actions hit the target and 
several even hit the bull’s eye. There is no one right action for all persons 
in a similar situation because all persons and situations have individu- 
alizing features. But, there are better, worse and wrong. There are those 
that hit the bull’s eye (best), those that hit the outer circle of the target 
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(worse), and those that miss the target (wrong). There is a degree of 
relativism but comparisons of better and worse are possible.’ 


Diversity and a Cooperative Community 

The importance of diversity and the value of a cooperative commu- 
nity are evident in the writings of Aristotle and Mill. Aristotle argues 
against Plato’s ideal of unity among the Auxilliaries. The better commu- 
nity is a plurality kept in harmony by feelings of friendship and a 
constitution which enables citizens to participate both as ruler and ruled. 
The many, working together from multiple points of view and resources, 
realize a better judgment than the “expert” working alone. A group, 
pooling cooking talents and resources, provides a better “feast” than the 
chef, working solo from his/her own resources. 

Mill maintains that the better community is one in which individuals 
are not pitted against one another as self-interested competitors. Per- 
sons need to develop their social feeling—sympathy—such that each 
recognizes another’s good as if it were one’s own. Each person wants to 
give equal consideration to the interests of all in an attempt to realize as 
much of each persons’ good for as many persons as is possible. All 
cooperate and the community is stronger because of this cooperation.'! 

Mill recognizes diversity as essential to human well-being and 
progress. Knowledge is not static and complete. It is changing, growing, 
and offers no sense of completion. What wisdom can be gained will only 
be achieved in a community where beliefs can be freely expressed and 
defended. To be wise one must understand the reasons why one believes 
as one does and why others believe as they do. This will only be possible 
when conflicting beliefs are brought forward and argued.'” 

While there is much in these philosophical positions which supports 
the “new” method of learning, there is also that within these views which 
is problematic and which points to weaknesses in the “new” method of 
learning. 


Problems 


Aristotle, while he advocates a degree of relativism in developing 
moral virtues and in acting morally still recognizes persons of practical 
wisdom who exemplify moral excellence. These persons are few but it is by 
learning from the example of these individuals that we become practically 
wise. The practically wise person cannot be too young for practical wisdom 
can only be developed through experience over time. So, a level of 
experience and age are necessary qualities of a practically wise person.'* 

Mill, although he maintains that the better community is the 
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cooperative community made possible by the development of sympathy 
within individuals, also recognizes a duty to the well-being and progress 
of humanity. Respect for diversity protects the individual who is “ahead of 
his society” and who may point the way to a better future. Freedom to 
express and “competitively” debate conflicting beliefs is necessary to gain 
wisdom and to glean what truth there is for future generations to develop. 

This relates to the “new” method of learning in several ways. First, 
ifindividuals develop higher-order thinking by trying to explain how and 
why they would solve a problem in a certain way, then teachers need this 
continuing experience to become “practically wise” in their disciplines. 
Attempting to explain how and why different solutions have been offered 
to a problem and what the strengths and weaknesses of these solutions 
are is what presenting a good lecture involves. Being open to student 
questions and discussion increases student and teacher understanding 
and makes the learning collaborative. 

Second, a level of knowledge and competency must be demonstrated 
by someone before others are willing to follow their example. Lectures 
and how well one answers and guides student discussion offer a display 
of knowledge and competency. Without this show of leadership based on 
knowledge and competence, students become uneasy. Students may feel 
the class has no direction and lose respect for the teacher. 

Iam not advocating a return to completely lecture-based teaching as 
I believe that there is much to be gained in small group work that is not 
achieved in lecture-based teaching. However, I think that lecture-based 
teaching plays an important role in the development of the instructor. 
And, if students learn by example, and I believe they do, then students 
need a good example to model. They will see this example in watching 
how the instructor grapples with the material, issues, problems in 
lectures and in handling student questions. 

Moreover, if moral virtues are developed by finding oneself in certain 
situations that demand action, then one must experience these situations. 
In developing competency in a course of a particular discipline, then, one 
must be introduced to significant works, theories, problems. In other 
words, there must be sufficient coverage to provide the experiences needed 
to develop competency. One will not become a “learned” member, if one is 
ignorant of these discipline landmarks. However, given time and energy 
constraints, one needs to be realistic in how many landmarks can be 
studied in a way that supports higher-order thinking. Too much material 
will keep most students on the surface doing only lower-order thinking. 

Finally, the “new” method of learning emphasizes the community. 
Each discipline is a community within the larger academic community. 
The criteria of competency in a discipline are explicit. The teacher works 
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to enable students and students collaborate to achieve these criteria. 
However, even Mill recognizes the value of the “independent” individual 
who does not conform to the majority conception of a “good” member. 
Moreover, Mill recognizes that we have responsibilities not only to our 
group but also to ourselves and to humanity. In meeting our obligations 
to ourselves and humanity we must engage in “adversarial” intellectual 
battle. Only in so doing will we gain knowledge as individuals. Only in 
so doing will we advance human knowledge. 

My interest is not in defending an “adversarial” model of learning. 
Rather my concern is that the “new” method of learning does not accord 
adequate respect to the student as an individual. Nor does it develop the 
individual student’s responsibilities to him/herself. Each person is a 
member of a group but each person is also an individual. The “new” 
method of learning focuses on strengthening those aspects of a person 
that make them a good group member. It evaluates student competency 
and contribution to the group. Some give greater weight to the contribu- 
tion the student has made to the group than to his/her level of compe- 
tence.'* To say nothing about the practical difficulties that confront a 
teacher in assessing a student’s contribution to a group, a group that 
works well together but has little competence is not desirable. 

This is not to contend that a competent student who is unwilling to 
contribute to the group is desirable. But it is to argue that ability to be 
a team player should not be ranked higher than individual competence. 
Students must recognize that they have a responsibility to themselves 
and not only to the group to learn the material. More importantly, they 
must realize that they have a responsibility to themselves to think for 
themselves and not only as the group thinks. Many groups have been 
misguided. Many individuals have failed to act thinking the group would 
act or fearing ostracism from the group. We must think for ourselves to 
insure against a herd mentality. 

Students’ responsibility to themselves to learn the material and to 
think for themselves must be maintained by assigning and evaluating 
individual work. Just as Virginia Wolf recognized the need for a “room 
of one’s own,” so we must respect the student’s need for a “room of his/her 
own.” The student must be held accountable and recognized for his/her 
individual achievement. 


Conclusion 
I think few would question the importance of developing higher- 


order thinking and the value of cooperation in the learning community. 
However, I think it is misguided to advocate abandoning the “old” 
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method of teaching for the “new” method of learning. An integrated 
approach is better. Just as a technically correct and interpretive musical 
performance is better than one that is only technically correct or one that 
is not technically proficient and hence cannot support a sustained 
interpretation, so intellectual understanding is better when it is both 
technically correct and interpretive. Lower-order thinking is necessary 
for meaningful higher-order thinking. Without coverage of certain land- 
marks, without memorization of “facts” and arguments, students will not 
be able to sustain meaningful higher-order thinking. 

Presenting lectures and handling student questions and discussion 
strengthens the teacher’s understanding, exemplifies a model learner, 
and develops cooperation between students and teacher. The teacher is 
the student’s guide to the discipline and as such should show competence 
and lead. However, the teacher must be sensitive to the student and not 
take the student on a journey that is so rugged or extensive that the 
student gives up or, at best, focuses on each step in the path and is never 
able to view the relationships between steps and the whole. The teacher 
must cooperate with the student. However, cooperating with the student 
does not negate the teacher’s responsibility to challenge the student. 
Little that is worthy is gained with ease. If the teacher allows student 
desire for an easy grade to dominate, then the teacher has actually let the 
student down in his or her development as a learner. 

Finally, I think it is important for students to realize that they are 
members of a learning community. Small group projects enable students 
to recognize that they have responsibilities to fellow members. Students 
must recognize and respect diverse viewpoints and must take an interest 
in the success of each for the good of all. However, small group learning 
must not replace individual learning. The individual has responsibilities 
to her/himself and to humanity which are not developed, if individual 
learning is abandoned. The individual must be challenged to learn and 
think for her/himself. Moreover, to value diversity is to respect and 
develop the independent thinker as well as the team thinker. Just as 
independent and team playing athletes excel in the Olympics, so both 


independent and team playing learners should be able to excel in 
education. 
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Professional Lives in Context— 
Socialization Experiences 


of Beginning Teacher Educators: 
A Screenplay in Six Parts 


Susan Finley 
Michigan State University 


Notes for Readers 


This is the sixth and final installment of narratives in screenplay 
form, entitled “Professional Lives in Context—Socialization Experi- 
ences of Beginning Teacher Educators,” based on the experiences of 
three tenure track teacher educators.' 

In this section, I chose selections of dialogue that articulate some of 
the ways that Katharine, Scott, and John, working as newcomers in the 
system, have attempted to exercise personal worldviews in their re- 
search practices. My intention is to explicate some of the values, assump- 
tions about the nature of reality, and definitions of “research” that 
underlay research approaches of each of these three teacher educators. 
To do this I trace in their narratives about researching some of the 
epistemic, ontologic, and axiomatic arrangements by which they give 
meaning to experience. 

In addition, I have been interested to observe when and how they 
have been able to freely exercise self expression in the context of their 
research. Here I have been especially interested to discover some of the 
ways in which an individual’s personal worldviews are reflected in one’s 
choices of research paradigms and the topics of their research, and the 
ways in which efforts at educational reform are being played out in the 
research work that these teacher educators do. 

As I listened to Katharine, Scott, and John describe their experiences 
as researchers, I came more and more to realize, however, that a teacher 
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educator’s work as researcher and as teacher are largely inseparable. 
These teacher educators are all three involved in reflective analysis of 
their own teaching; thus, their teaching depends on their research and 
their research depends on their teaching. 

In addition, the assistant professorship for these faculty has not 
assured that each individual has significant control over one’s own 
research agenda. The university and the department set the standards 
for answering the question “what is research?” The institution estab- 
lishes the pace at which work is done—publish or perish; and the courses 
that need to be taught are not always those where the newly hired faculty 
member has his or her greatest expertise. 

These limitations to their research practices are the types of condi- 
tions that have given two of our characters pause for reflection about 
their role in the academy, and even whether they will remain within the 
teacher education profession. Scott and Katharine are each plagued by 
some uncertainties about the quality of their work life and, in particular, 
share concerns about their lack of professional autonomy. 

They are not alone in their experience of the publish or perish 
syndrome, or in their feelings that the academy pulls them simulta- 
neously in several different directions, requiring tasks for which they 
simply cannot find adequate time. Echoes of their voices are heard 
clearly, for instance, throughout the collection of articles recently pub- 
lished by Teacher Education Quarterly (guest editors, J. Gary Knowles, 
Ardra L. Cole, and Jennifer Sumsion; see Volume 27, Number 2, Spring 
2000). Perhaps other teacher educators will find their own reflections in 
the following scenarios. 


Note 


1. All interviews and archival data were collected jointly with Rosebud Elijah, 
who investigated teacher educators’ developing pedagogies. This project, in 
turn, is embedded in the collaborative efforts of a larger research group— 
J. Gary Knowles, Ardra L. Cole, Rosebud Elijah, and myself—whose 
members are committed to researching the experiences of beginning teacher 
educators, especially as those experiences relate to issues of educational 
reform. This screentext is a slightly altered, slightly abridged version of the 
screentext that appears in my dissertation: “Teacher Education Faculty as 
Researchers: Composing Lives in Context, A Blend of Form and Content” 
(University of Michigan, 1998). 
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Researching Teaching 


Paradigms and Practices: 


Socialization Experiences 
of Beginning Teacher Educators, Part VI 


Susan Finley 
Michigan State University 


1. TITLE SEQUENCE 
Against black, TITLE CARD: 


Part Six 
Researching Teaching 
Paradigms and Practices 


FADE IN: 


2. SERIES OF POINT OF VIEW SHOTS—DAY—CLASSROOM 
SCENES 


We HEAR “What I Am” (Brickel, 1986), playing softly in the background, 
growing steadily until the lyrics are strong and clear, and then fades 
again to soft background: 


What I am is what I am, are you what you are 
or what? 

I’m not aware of too many things 

I know what I know if you know what I mean 
philosophy is a walk on the slippery rocks 
religion is a light in the fog 

I’m not aware of too many things 

I know what I know if you know what I mean. 


We SEE, teacher’s POINT OF VIEW shots: (1) black screen; (2) five- 
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second shot of classroom of elementary-aged schoolchildren, from obser- 
vational point at front of classroom; (3) black screen; (4) five-second shot, 
high school students, mostly white, with clothing and accessories indi- 
cating middle class standing, with a few Asian students, a few African- 
American students; (5) black screen; (6) five-second shot, high school 
classroom, all African American student body; (7) black screen; (8) five- 
second shot, group of adult women students, aged approximately 18 to 
25 years; (9) black screen; (10) five-second shot, college classroom, mixed- 
race population; (11) black screen; continue in this pattern of participant- 
observer shots of widely varied classroom settings for the two minute 
duration of the soundtrack. 


CUT TO: 


3. COLLEGE CLASSROOM—DAY—JOHN 


The class takes place in a classroom that could be in any high school or 
college. The first clue that this is a college classroom is the overhead 
machine and video-television machines set up at the front of the room. 
The camera pans the room to show students working in small discussion 
groups. 


John walks to the front of the classroom and, pausing near the door, 
flashes the lights on and off to get the students’ attention. He then takes 
his place at the front of the classroom. 


Begin ad lib lecture in which John comments about the role of the teacher 
and the ongoing tension that exists between what I will do as teacher and 
what the students in the classroom will do in their role as student. He 
stresses that the emphasis in classroom activity needs to be with the 
student—they are the ones who act, the ones who “do.” As John talks, he 
turns and writes on the chalkboard in large blue letters: 


A TEACHER WITH ONE OPTION IS POOR. 
A TEACHER WITH MANY OPTIONS IS RICH 


Once again he turns to address the class. 


4. JOHN’S OF FICE—DAY—DEFINING RESEARCH 


This is a typical interview scene taken in John’s office. Winter coats hang 
on the backs of Rosebud’s and Susan’s chairs. A stack of research articles 
in file folders is on the floor next to John’s right foot, between his foot and 
the table leg. 
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John opens the lid to his Tupperware sandwich container and lays it next 
to the container on the table. His motions are slow and deliberate. The 
sandwich is cut in halves at a diagonal. He lifts an edge of the bread and 
peeks at what’s inside. Looks like bologna and cheese. He lets the bread 
fall back into place and picks up the sandwich half, nods his head and 
answers, holding his sandwich in mid-air without taking a bite. John 
bites into the sandwich, taking a small, almost dainty bite. Wipes his 
mouth with his napkin. Replaces the sandwich in its container and 
continues talking. This pattern of biting, chewing, and napkin wiping, 
intersperses with talking throughout the remainder of the scene. Both 
women take occasional sips from their juice cans while John is talking. 


Rosebud’s question is inaudible, but John responds. 
JOHN 


The question you asked me was, “What makes a particular 
article a good research article?” 


I think that the article by Bob Johnson—the high school teacher 
who team taught with me here and me with him there—has 
several of the properties of good research. It operates pretty close 
to the ground as acase and as a description. It’s fairly rich in that 
sense, but it’s also very thoughtfully analyzed. It has a theoreti- 
cal stance which pervades it and you come away from it feeling 
like you gained a way to see something. 


It wasn’t that I had never seen things that way, but I think I know 
more now than I did before I read it, in some fashion. It’s highly 
suggestive, which makes me think it was a good inquiry. 


I think there are a good many teacher educators who, upon 
reading the article, would find it as suggestive as I did because of 
the way it’s executed. You get the sense of somebody whois writing 
rather carefully, and so you come to trust his depiction of what’s 
going on in the program. You rather immediately have the 
experience of somebody who’s thinking fairly carefully and so you 
start to trust his theoretically-persuaded biases. I think he would 
persuade lots of people with the way he speaks theoretically. 


It’s good work because it has a concrete base that it sticks fairly 
close to, but it’s also theoretically well developed, and it’s current 
in the sense of construing the people in its picture as meaning- 
makers. It draws out aspects of the situation which are germane, 
or ought to be germane, or suggestive to others. I think there are 
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these objective qualities—or at least inner, subjective qualities. 


John pauses to take a bite of his sandwich, looking down and reading 
from his day book. He swallows hard, takes a sip of tea, and uses his 
napkin to carefully wipe the bearded area around his mouth. His facial 
expression and body language convey his intent to continue speaking. 
Susan and Rosebud write notes on the pads of paper on the table in front 
of them, but remain alert for John to continue. 


He picks up the copy of the research report that HE has laid on the table 
in front of him and shakes it, rustling the paper. 


JOHN (Continuing) 


I need to get my ass in gear to try to do a proposal for the ATE 
[Association of Teacher Educators] meeting in Detroit, next 
year. And then, conference proposals are due July first. I was 
thinking maybe I could do something there. 


I need to write somebody a sort of an update about how it’s going 
in negotiating this letter—I’m participating in negotiations of 
this letter of agreement concerning PDS out in that school 
district. I need to send somebody a couple of papers. I need to get 
an evaluation of graduate students. 


Need to get my life organized. Umm. 
John pauses for a couple of bites of his sandwich. 
JOHN (Continuing) 


I might be able to write a paper for Teaching Education. There’s 
a note here to see if I could do that. If I can’t do it, I need to finish 
this up... 


He taps at the top page of the research report with his index finger. 
JOHN (Continuing) 
... cause [’ve been intending to do so for two months. 


CUT TO: 


5. UNIVERSITY CLASSROOM—DAY—AUDIENCE FOR 
PUBLISHED WORK 


We are in aclassroom where the tables have been pulled together into a 
large rectangle. Students fill the seats at the tables. All are watching 
intently as Katharine, who stands in the interior space created by the 
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table arrangement, paces back and forth from end to end of her confined 
area, speaking with great enthusiasm. She stops in front of one of the 
students and begins to kneel to look at a paper on the table that the 
student has turned toward Katharine for her attention. She looks 
directly into the upturned face of the student. 


Freeze frame. 
KATHARINE 


This piece that the Center published was so widely consumed 
that it got reviewed in this journal as being one of the most 
popular pieces nation wide. That’s cool. It makes me a little 
nervous, but it’s cool. It’s a decent source of actually getting ideas 
out there and into the world. They aren’t referenced too much in 
other people’s journal articles because the people who consume 
these are mainline teacher educators who do almost no writing. 
It doesn’t feed back into the publishing system. It depends on 
what you want out of it. It does nothing to make me amore known 
name at AERA, but my guess is that when I show up at ATE that 
is the different thing. 


There’s respect for that here. The fact that I’m a researcher about 
my own practice as a teacher educator is incredibly valued in this 
place, by people who have some power. Now, that does not mean 
that they know what to do to facilitate. In some ways my 
graduate institution was much better at facilitating. They gave 
me money and time. This place has too much of a need. [She 
makes sucking sound]. It will just suck your body. 


CUT TO: 


6. SCOTT’S OFFICE—A SATURDAY MORNING—WRITING 
NARRATIVE 


Scott is talking as he crosses the reception area between his office door 
and the printer in the general reception area of the suite of offices where 
he is located. He stops at the printer and finishes his statement. 


SCOTT 


The case study, and the reflection pieces, the multicultural-ed 
piece kind of thing, they’re more difficult, they’re harder for me 
to do because it takes so much energy and there’s more editing, 
more restructuring of those kinds of pieces to make it flow, and 
to make it lucid, to make it poignant. 
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But, it’s worth it. That’s another reason why I think God put me 
here—to write that way, because people who read it say— 


“Gosh, that is so important. What you have written is so thought- 
provoking.” 


—and that’s what I want people to do, to really think about this 
whole notion of multicultural education and culture and race, 
and racism, and how it all fits into teaching. 


I think that writing is the medium that I can use that will best 
evoke that kind of a response. Sometimes I think, at the begin- 
ning, when I’m beginning to write, sometimes I think, “Why do 
you want to do this?” It’s so labor-intensive, and then I get into 
it, and something clicks, and it starts to flow, and it’s like: “Yes, 
this is it! I like this! This is what I want to do.” More so when I’m 
writing the descriptive-narrative, reflective kinds of pieces. 


CUT TO: 


7. VARIED TEACHING AND RESEARCH SETTINGS—SCOTT 


We HEAR “Doo Bop” (1992), a musical collaboration that brings together 
jazz great Miles Davis with rapper Easy Mo Bee. 


Scott is seated in a chair next to an African-American child, about twelve 
years old. He is helping her to vocalize the sounds of the letters of the 
alphabet. They work together for a moment, and then the camera takes 
in the front of the classroom where a teacher (a Caucasian female) 
announces dismissal. Scott and the child reluctantly put away the work 
that is front of them, talking quietly and inaudibly as they pack up their 
belongings. Scott says, “See ya,” and with a smile to him over her 
shoulder, the girl half-runs to catch up with her friends as they leave the 
classroom. All of the children are Black. 


JUMPCUT 


Scott isin the same classroom, but this time he stands in front of the class, 
reading from a book that he holds open in front of him. The story is about 
a group of African-American children and is rich with dialogue that Scott 
reads in the vernacular, taking on an entirely different voice pattern and 
even adopting new body language as he moves from character to 
character in the story. 


JUMPCUT 


Scott is sitting with the teacher who announced class dismissal and two 
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of her co-workers. They have file folders in front of them that contain the 
ongoing work of each child in the classroom. The conversation is ani- 
mated. 


JUMPCUT 


Scott stands in front ofa large classroom with about 45 teachers, ranging 
in age from about 35 to 50 years. There is one African-American female 
teacher, but the great majority of his students are Caucasian women. He 
is telling the students about his experience at his last visit to Union City, 
describing reading to the class, and the acceptance the incident has 
gained him from both teachers and students that he is working with at 
the school. 


Freeze shot. Stop music. 
SCOTT (V. O.) 


It’s like my whole raison d’tre is like, help somebody else—but 
at the same time you know you've got to help yourself (laughs), 
so, you roll it all into one. That’s why I collect data in my classes, 
because I’m planning to write about that one day. I just don’t see 
the stuff as being mutually exclusive and isolated—it should all 
fit together, what I do should all fit together, across research, 
teaching, and service. 


We again HEAR “Doo Bop.” The music opens softly, building in volume 
to the lines: 


A little taste of the be-bop sound with the 
backdrop 

Of doo-wop and this is why we call it the doo-bop 

Yo, Miles blow the trumpet off the symbol 

You can whistle all you want, go "head. 


CUT TO: 


8. KATHARINE’S OF FICE—DAY—RESEARCH PROJECTS 


We SEE Katharine at her desk, Rosebud and Susan seated in chairs 
nearby. Katharine is working on proposals for the annual meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association and she has the documents 
ready to show to Rosebud and Susan. She opens the file drawer of her 
desk and pulls out a file. As she talks, she hands each of the others a copy 
she has made of the research papers that she describes. 


; 
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KATHARINE 


I have two things that I think you might be interested in. One is 
a paper that I wrote out of my PDS work. I saved various versions 
of that. It was a nightmare experience and it’s why I’m no longer 
participating in PDS work. I have the final paper. I presented it 
at NRC, the National Reading Conference, and then buried it, 
because it’s not publishable. 


It’s not publishable because of the dilemma of sending junior 
faculty out to work at PDSs. It’s a stupid thing to do. Ithink PDSs 
are kind of a stupid thing to do! 


[She rushes ahead] I also have a second project—the project about 
teacher educators who are teaching in ways to change preservice 
teachers’ beliefs and it’s where my classroom is the data. 


The data is from my own teaching and it’s the research of my own 
teaching and it’s about changing somebody’s beliefs and helping 
them make meaning in a variety of contexts. It turns out, and I 
have been very slow to realize this, it turns out that what I care 
about consistently is the thinking of young adults—adult devel- 
opment, is the right set of words to use for that. 


Teacher education is a subject matter that I care less about than 
I care about how adults develop their thinking in teacher educa- 
tion. English is the least interesting for me. Watching young 
adults figure out English is interesting because they are young 
adults. It’s not interesting because it’s English. Watching them 
think about themselves as future professionals more broadly, 
which is what the project is all about, it’s just more interesting 
because it’s bigger. 


JUMPCUT 
KATHARINE (Continuing) 


If I had the freedom to function like so many people around here 
do, to sort of have a bounded set of responsibilities that actually 
only takes a quarter of my time, I would be writing. I’ve got a ton 
of stuff to write, I would be sending it out for publication, and I 
would finish up enough of the vita that it would look like I was 
a productive faculty member. At the moment it only looks like I 
am a productive faculty member in-house. 


And I am incredibly productive here, in-house, but in the larger 
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arena, no. No, I don’t have what it takes in the larger arena right 
yet, even though, I have a chapter coming out in the ATE 
Yearbook, that’s really cool. [have a chapter coming out in a policy 
yearbook, that’s really cool. [have a couple of things that came out 
from this center. I mean, all of this stuff was good, it is all good, but 
it’s not just quite enough of it to make it worthwhile for me to try 
for tenure next year. It’s crummy. It’s really crummy. 


CUT TO: 


9. INTERIOR OF FICE—AFTERNOON—SCOTT—REFLECTIONS 
ABOUT AFRICAN-AMERICAN IDENTITY AND RESEARCH 
APPROACHES 


This is not Scott’s usual office, nor is it any of the substitute space where 
earlier conversations have occurred. 


We SEE the interior of an office that is slightly larger than Scott’s. It is 
very crowded in this office as well; three chairs barely fit into the space. 
There is not even space enough for the customary stretch of legs to the 
center of the room. One wall is covered floor to ceiling with a standard 
“bricks and boards” bookcase, and is very full of books and magazine 
holders with periodicals. 


The office is very neat. The venetian blinds are closed and the room is 
quite dark, although there is an overhead light. African-American art 
and quotations from African-American authors that have been printed 
from a computer onto standard office paper are hung at strategic places 
around the room. Despite the standard office equipment and crowding, 
there is a feminine tone to the room. Scott sits with his back to the only 
desk, which is against the window wall and faces Rosebud and Susan. 
They are seated in front of the door, their chairs slightly off-center to 
prevent being lined up single file. The conversation is clearly already in 
progress. Susan and Rosebud are leaning forward in their chairs toward 
Scott. 


SCOTT 


I thought last week a lot about Union City School after going 
there last week. I was asking myself, how much change, how 
much of a difference are you going to be able to make in the 
position that you’re in? You’re going there once a week and you're 
becoming a part of this thing—and I feel like I am becoming a 
part, and they’re accepting me as a part of them, but without 
really being able to spend a great deal of time there, without 
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really being in a position, like a principal, maybe, I wonder, “Will 
I really be able to make the difference that I want to make, as a 
researcher?” 


JUMPCUT 
SCOTT (Continuing) 


The work that I’m doing [in Union City] is non-traditional— 
which is me in a nutshell. It’s an action research kind of thing, 
collaborative research. I go out there and I talk tothem. What are 
your needs? What do you want me to do? What do you want me 
to show you? That’s what the research is. It’s not like going out 
there, sitting down, and taking notes as an onlooker. I’m in- 
volved with what they’re doing, helping them to develop inter- 
ventions and whatever. 


JUMPCUT 
SCOTT (Continuing) 


I was out there last week and one of the little girls said she was 
having problems with her math. This was an included kid. She 
was learning disabled (LD) in a regular classroom. She said: “I 


don’t know how to do this. Show me how to do this.” So, I showed 
her this strategy, and then I took that same concept and showed 
her how to apply it to another task. And she was able to do it. I 
was going, “You go girl, you just go!” 


She was so excited, and then she went ahead and did all her work. 
When she went back to her seat, she said: “I like that man. He 
likes me.” And the little girl beside her said, “How do you know 
he likes you?” Then she said, “Because he was saying all this good 
stuff. He was saying, like, ‘You go girl. You go girl!” 


I felt like she could relate to me because of who I was and that I 
knew some of the jargon. I knew some of the terminology. I knew 
some of the language. I could use Black English with her and she 
could understand what I was saying. I understood her. I didn’t 
question what she was saying. That’s just an untold story, I 
think, in special education. When I write about this experience, 
those are some of the kinds of things I will write about. I cannot 
write and exclude that. Not anymore. 


CUT TO: 
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10. INTERIOR OF A CAR—URBAN HIGHWAY SCENERY—DAY 


As the scene opens we SEE two hands holding a steering wheel and the 
windshield above of a moving car. The camera pulls back to show Scott 
who is driving while crying softly, tears streaming down his cheeks. He 
sniffs and wipes at his face and eyes with his right hand, holding the 
wheel with his left. Searching on the seat beside him without lowering 
his eyes, he finds a crumpled napkin and blows his nose loudly. 


He open a compartment under the dashboard of the car to show a large 
collection of tapes. He selects one, puts it in the tape player, and pushes 
fast forward, checks the tape, forwards it again, checks and, finding that 
he has located the tune he wants to hear, turns up the volume, settles 
back in his seat, and drives. 


We HEAR, at very high volume, James Brown’s “Don’t Be a Drop-Out.” 
The chorus seem to hang in the air: 


Good friend of mine sat with me and he cried. 

Told me a story. 

I know he hadn’t lied. 

Said he went for a job and that the man there said: 
“Without an education, might as well be Dead.” 


11. SCOTT’S OFFICE—ACTION RESEARCH 


Return to Scott’s office. Finishing flashback scene about driving from 
Union City. 


SCOTT 
On the way back from Union City, I cried... 


Scott pauses long enough to cause concern that he might be about to cry 
now. 


SCOTT (Continuing) 


...because there was like a twelve year old kid in that class and 
I was sitting beside her, she was an LD kid, and the teacher said, 


He impersonates an uppity-white-lady’s voice and air: 
SCOTT (Continuing) 


“I want you to read this page in your English books about proper 
nouns.” 
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Falling back into his normal voice, 


SCOTT (Continuing) 


I said, “Can you read this?” to this child, and she said, “I need 
some help.” 


She started reading it and the word was lake, l-a-k-e. Twelve 
years old! 


I said, “What does the “l” sound like?” She couldn’t tell me! She 
could not tell me what “a” says! She could not tell me with any of 
those letters! She knew what the letters were; she could not 
decode the word; and she did not have a sight vocabulary. She did 
not have any kind of a reading vocabulary. 


She had nothing to work with, and I said, “The child cannot even 
read!” Now why, why are we standing here giving this child a 
page to read about nouns (laughs ruefully), proper nouns? And 
I was going, “What is going on here!” 


All of the teachers are saying, 


Falls back into mimicry: 


SCOTT (Continuing) 


“We are just so happy with their socialization! The LD kids are 
getting along so well with these kids who are not disabled!” 


Returns again to his normal voice: 


SCOTT (Continuing) 


—But they’d pretty much peaked-out in terms of academics! I’m 
going to defy that—I do not accept that! 


I’m trying to figure out a way that I can help the teachers, 
because, if I go in and say, “You all are crazy! How can you say 
this about these kids, you bunch of jerks?!” Then that’s the end, 
that’s the end of that project. 


I’m going to have to figure out a way to help the teachers to 
realize how they are thinking about these kids. Again, this goes 
back to the kind of research that I do, that I believe in. I will be 
demonstrating. I will be illustrating. I will be teaching those kids, 
in the class. Showing them these different models—based on my 
conceptions about instruction—and deviating, or moving away 
from, a deficit perspective and a deficit model. 
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[It’s] that thing of just constantly modeling (laughs).... To me, 
that’s research. I’m not going in there with these independent 
measures and a dependent measure! It’s just a very careful 
documentation of what transpires, a process of change. 


CUT TO: 


12. AN ALTERNATIVE HYPOTHESES FOR RESEARCH 
PROJECTS—KATHARINE 


We SEE in bold, block letters on a door, CONFERENCE ROOM “B.” The 
second camera shot is of the scene inside the conference room. This room 
stands in sharp contrast to the others where the interviews have taken 
place. It is not carpeted. The linoleum is old and cracked. There is a wall 
of windows with a radiator underneath that runs the length of the wall. 
The windows have old venetian blinds and they are lowered to various 
lengths. One blind hangs precariously, the screw in the bracket that once 
held up its left end having pulled away, so that, now, it is held somewhat 
in place by its guide-rope having been tied around the broken bracket. 
Brilliant mid-day sunlight pours through the window emphasizing the 
uselessness of its shade. In the place of a conference table, six large 
institutional tables of various sizes and almost equal heights have been 
brought together into the center of the room and arranged in a square. 
This makes for a conference table that is quite large and there are chairs 
for about fifteen people. 


The three women seated around one end of the make-shift table. They sit 
in a “vy” formation, at some distance from one another because of the 
breadth of the table. An audio recorder with a table microphone is placed 
in open view on the table, nearest Katharine. Several spare tapes are 
stacked next to it. 


KATHARINE 


In both research projects in which I participate with a group, 
here, we assume that preservice teachers bring much with them 
in the form of beliefs. 


Questions of whether these beliefs are helpful or act as interfer- 
ence seem to be less important to us than a frank acceptance on 
our part of the power these beliefs exert. In both projects, we find 
ourselves talking about preservice teachers in William Perry’s 
developmental language. 


We see this rather dramatically in the second project. English 
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majors need a way to explain how interpretations of literature 
can be varied, equally “correct”—yet, none can be “right.” They 
can identify some “wrong” answers but are at a loss to justify or 
explain how they know these to be wrong or how anything can be 
wrong if nothing is perfectly “right.” 


They strongly prefer reader response as a critical theory because 
it seems to side step this question—it seems to validate the idea 
that any response is “right” if it is personally and strongly felt or 
can be defended using a text literally. Their difficulty under- 
standing literature as a discipline seems at least partially ex- 
plained by Perry’s stage theory of moral and ethical develop- 
ment. When these majors arrive in teacher education, they see 
little to be gained from analyzing classrooms—there are no right 
answers. This is at least as much an issue of young adult 
development, generally, as it is an issue of prior beliefs mediat- 
ing or complicating experiences with teacher education 
coursework. 


I suggest that it is useful for us to think of teachers and pre- 
service teachers in developmental modes. In both research 
projects, we could use belief research to cite deficits in preservice 
teachers’ knowledge and formulate suggestions about how good 
teacher education might fill the gaps. 


I would suggest that teachers—both practicing teachers and 
preservice teachers—learn by noticing that they need or want to 
do something different. They learn by noticing the limits of what 
they have been doing. They compare incoming data either from 
course work or practice to the frames they have already devel- 
oped for making sense of this data. Frames, in turn, suggest 
teacher moves. Learning to teach, then, includes developing a 
repertoire of frames, each of which suggests particular teacher 
actions and makes these instructional moves sensible. 


CUT TO: 


13. JOHN’S OF FICE—DAY—INQUIRY AND PUBLICATION 
We HEAR the polytonal and polyrythmic “Tritonis” (Brubeck, 1992). 


John is seated at his desk, arranging papers in three stacks in front of 
him. He looks very tired. The camera pans the materials on his desk to 
show that he is assembling the final version of the tenure review 
materials that he has been working with in earlier scenes. 
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He turns, pauses briefly, and speaks while looking directly into the 
camera. 


JOHN 


I very much like doing each of the things that I have done that 
can be called inquiry. They were fun to do, and so, I bet you a 
nickel that absence of the need to win tenure will not be a major 
force in whether or not I get some inquiry done. It will be more 
[interesting to see] whether or not, slowly, bit by bit, I acquire 
better habits about developing whatever I’m doing at a site of 
inquiry and getting the stuff published. 


JUMPCUT 


John, again in his office, once again looking rested, the finished tenure 
packet pushed to the right-hand corner of his desk. He is rifling through 
a folder marked TE 301, and extracts a course syllabus. 


Looking up, he speaks while looking directly into the camera. 
JOHN 


I’ve committed time for a specific research project for the year, 
this evaluation of TE 301. And so, I haven’t gotten a year-and-a- 
half ahead in planning my research, but I have gotten three 
months ahead. That’s new for me! It’s usually been looking back 
and saying, “Oh, goodness! Look what interesting set of data I 
collected by chance.” Telling a number of people that I intend to 
go out and conduct this piece of inquiry is new and scary. 


CUT TO: 


14. SERIES OF CLOSE-UP SHOTS—PERSPECTIVES ON 
RESEARCHING 


We HEAR Eddie Vedder with Nusrat Fateh Ali Kahn, “The Long Road” 
(from the motion picture sound track, Dead Man Walking, 1995). Voice 
(not words) and guitar are produced in the form of Pakistani traditional 
music played by artist Fateh Ali Khan and his accompaniment. The mix 
makes for a rich blend of old and new, for a sound that is somehow a 
distinctly “transcultural” blend. 


In this series of shots the frame of one shot seems to fade into the next 
without pause. In each, the focus is the speaker, seated in a comfortable 
library-style chair of black leather and wood, with the rest of the frame 
in the indicated color. Scott is shown in front of a shade of deep rose; 
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Katharine appears in front of sunshine yellow; and John is shown with 
a backdrop of royal blue. 


SCOTT 
I observe, I reflect, I write. To me that’s research. 
KATHARINE 


To tell you the truth researching is something I do because I 
think I have to—official researching. If I thought that I could 
teach without having to engage in official funded research, I’d do 
it in a heartbeat. 


JOHN 


For me, [interpretation or reflection while teaching] is all part of 
a pragmatic posture that I was developing in two pieces of 
writing here. I’m talking about the actor’s knowledge, not the 
spectator’s knowledge. And there are forms of inquiry that seem 
to belong to the actor. 


The music fades into the background as we 
FADE TO BLACK 


Postscript: 
The Lives and Times of Katharine, Scott, and John, 
Three Teacher Educators 


FADE IN: 
1. SCROLLING WHITE PRINT ON BLACK BACKGROUND 


We SEE only the print on the background. The music we HEAR is 
“Anything Goes,” written by Cole Porter, played by Stephane Grappelli 
and Yo Yo Ma. 


JOHN 


John is now a tenured professor at the University. Happy to be 
relieved of the stresses of the tenure quest, he now feels more 
inclined to write for publication, in order to pass on to other 
teacher educators his reflections and observations about the 
collaborative work experiences that have taken place with the 
teacher education department and their cooperating profes- 
sional development school. He sees this as a rare opportunity to 
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trace the thread between theory and practice. Still, the admin- 
istrative tasks assigned to him tend to dominate his time as the 
new program moves into the internship phase. 


KATHARINE 


Katharine also stayed with the university. She looks back on the 
days during which her life story was told and reflects that the 
data was collected at a very difficult phase in her adjustment to 
faculty life. Although she readily agrees that the statements she 
has made reflect exactly how she felt then, she believes that ifthe 
research were done today, she would seem like a different 
person—especially where it concerns her identity as aresearcher 
and the relative value she has assigned to her researching. 
Regrettably, she was denied tenure at this university, but she 
has secured a new position and will be relocating to another type 
of institution in another part of the U.S. 


SCOTT 


After another year in residence, Scott left the university where 
this study took place, returning to his graduate alma mater for 
a professorship. Home again, he reports being happier and more 
“in balance” both spiritually and professionally. He is also says 
that his new setting is much more research-oriented and sup- 
portive of his research projects pertaining to multiculturalism 
and inclusion. One day, while reading the transcripts of his 
conversations with Rosebud and Susan, Scott came upon a story 
he had told them about chopping down a Christmas tree when he 
was a small boy, the family impoverished and his mother ill. 
Today, he has an agent and a publisher and plans to publish 
children’s books, beginning with his Christmas remembrance. 
Happier now, he foresees a long career in the professoriate. 


FADE TO BLACK 
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